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This work is published at Boston, in monthly numbers of forty- 

eight octavo pages, forming a volume of five hundred and seventy-six 
pages, original’ matter, for two dollars per annum, payable on the 
delivery of the first number. 
No person will be considered as a subscriber, who does not dis- 
tinctly. make known his wish to that effect. His subscription will be 
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copies of the Christian Observatory for one year. 
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tion price, or one dollar per annum. 

Clergymen in whose congregations six copies are taken, will be 
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send the amount to our office, by mail, at our risk. 
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THE NEW INFIDELITY. 


| Ever since the apostasy of man, the spirit of unbelief has 
“4 reigned in our world. Every where, and in every age, has it 
stood as the chief obstacle in the way of religion. It has always 
delighted to shew itself in its grosser forms; and continually 
tends, so far as it may, toward such base conditions. But all 
along, as the power of truth has been prevailing more and more, 
and as it has wrought out among men a higher social state, the 
spirit of unbelief has been compelled to assume fairer forms, 
while its temper and essence have remained unchanged. It 
began with the crude abominations of idolatry; it next brought 
forth at nearly the same time, the Mahometan imposture and 
‘the papal superstition. And when these delusions began to fall 
behind the advancing intelligence of mankind, the spirit of 
unbelief crept into the forms of Protestantism, till the Reforma- 
tion itself was defaced and defiled, under the proud boast of a 
more liberal sort of Christianity. As it was elegantly said by 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, more than twenty years ago, in his Foreign 
Missionary Sermon: ‘A religion must rise, under the last 
touchings and finishings of art, where infidels may be received 
without conversion; and where they may be converted with 
Scarce a perceptible change in doctrine, heart, or life; and 
where the thoughtless, and the gay, and the beautiful, and the 
dissipated, may float together down the stream, and wake not 
till their redemption has ceased forever.” 
: And now, in our day, when the prodigious increase of intel- 
ligence among the people imperiously demands mental activity 
VOL. II. 21 
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and excitement, the spirit of unbelief is compelled to seek for 
popularity by clothing itself in a garb of spirituality and earnest- 
ness at which it would formerly have coldly scoffed. ‘“ Liberal 
religion,” as it was thirty years ago, with its barren negations, 
its lifeless abstractions, and its frigid ethics, cannot keep its hold 
upon the fiery and impetuous genius of the time. Infidelity 
must now reach a higher pitch of refinement, and be sublimated 
from roll-brimstone into flowers of sulphur. Bitter and malig. 
nant as ever against God and his truth, it must needs affect the 
warmth and motions of life, and take on the shape and bearing 
of piety and faith. Glorying in its specious pretensions, it 
vainly vaunts itself, under the name of Rationalism, above all 
real and vital godliness, and assumes to out-christian Christianity 
itself. It claims to have advanced beyond the apostles in their 
own line of progress, to have wondrously improved their 
philosophy, and to be working out the regeneration of society by 
a purer and more practical benevolence. 

The infidels of the last century and the early part of the 
present, commonly called the “ English Deists,’’ were formid- 
able in their time ; but, for many years, have been looked upon 
as conquered foes. So thoroughly have they been routed and 
dispersed, and so completely have their strong-holds been 
levelled, by the numerous writers on the “evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” that those bold assailants of the faith have ceased to be 
regarded with fear. The names of Hume, Voltaire and Paine, 
awaken sorrow for their delusions, and indignation at their wicked- 
ness, rather than apprehension as to their surviving influence. 

The champions of the old infidelity openly struck at Chris- 
tianity itself, and trampled on the Bible as something identical 
therewith. But the leaders of the new infidelity profess the 
utmost admiration of Christianity, as they are pleased to under- 
stand it ; and confine their hostility to attacks upon the supreme 
authority of the Bible in matters of faith. They scout its 
claims to plenary inspiration; and labor to shew what good 
Christians they are, by representing it as full of inconsistencies, 
errors, blunders, and immoralities. Some parts, indeed, which 
they condescend to approbate and honor, are excellent ; and the 
men who wrote them were inspired, in those happy instances, 
quite as much as the best poets and the finest artists are inspire 
when throwing off the more felicitous of their productions. It 
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is the inspiration of genius, which, in all cases, is something 
divine. The residue of the Bible, whether more or less, is but 
the human admixture, which is worthless and troublesome, and fit 
only to be cast out, and trodden under foot of men. The men 
we speak of, occupy themselves in breaking up and smelting 
this ore, separating what they conceive to be the pure gold from 
the reprobated dross. ‘This they call distinguishing between the 
divine. and the human in the records of our religion; and this 
they would effect by the inspired promptings of their own bright 
geniuses ! 

It is almost universally acknowledged, that man cannot cer- 
tainly learn the will of God except through a revelation from 
God himself. And if a discrimination must be made between 
what is divine and what is human in the Bible, it would seem to 
be necessary that God’s will in this respect should be revealed to 
some one. ‘There is need that some of his servants, duly com- 
missioned and attested, should be infallibly inspired to draw the 
lines, to apply the tests, to say what chapters and verses are 
worthy of all acceptation as the veritable word of God, and what 
are mere mortal utterances, doubtful and deceptive. ‘There is 
the more need of this, because our modern Rationalists differ 
very much among themselves; some of them pronouncing 
certain portions to be evidently inspired and in a high degree, 
while others discard the same portions without ceremony or 
hesitation. Unless God, by manifest tokens, shall inspire some 
one to indicate clearly what parts and sections of his Bible, are 
inspired and what are not, that holy book cannot be a light to 
our feet and lamp to our paths. If it at present contains such 
numerous contradictions and incoherencies as are alleged to be 
init, then it must be an enigma to the reader. And what an 
enigma! For he must painfully puzzle out its meaning, with 
the feeling that unless he solve it aright, the salvation of his 
soul will be frightfully perilled. Surely the “light of nature,” 
dim and dubious as it confessedly is, were a surer guide than a 
revelation, so called, where the orb of truth shines in the same 
troubled and misty sphere with the ‘‘ wandering fires” of error ; 
where the crosslights mingle in a confusion of radiance and 
shadow; and where “ the true light’? dazzles to blindness amid 
surrounding obscurity, and “ false lights”’ lure the unwary soul 
toward the gulfs over which they hover. 
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The “liberal’’ theologians of the old school among us, in- 
sisted that the New Testament must be made the only creed. 
And accordingly they set themselves to work upon the sacred 
text, by all the arts of interpretation and appliances of criticism, 
unscrupulously used, to beat and hammer it out of its natural 
and evangelical sense, into the shape they would have it wear. 
And in the prosecution of this tough and tedious toil, they 
claimed that they were greatly relieving Christianity from its 
difficulties; for that the infidels would never accept the Bible, 
till all the odious dogmas of orthodoxy were burned and beaten 
out of it. But the “ later liberals,” disgusted with the sweaty 
and sooty work of the exegetical forge, have hit upon a neater 
and more labor-saving plan. , 

The plan is simply this. ‘Let the Bible say what it may! 
Believe just as much of it, and no more, as appears rational 
to you. Discriminate between the divine and the human in the 
book. This you may easily do, because your own humanity, in 
this age of transcendant ‘ progress’ has become so highly divine! ” 
This: plan has a double advantage. It dispenses with the cum- 
brous tools of biblical criticism, except so far as they may afford 
amusement in the field of sacred literature; and it enables us 
to believe just what we like, and yet call it by the dear and 
venerated name of Christianity. ‘‘ No matter,” say they, “if the 
divinity of our Lord is asserted in the beginning of John’s 
gospel: no matter, if the doctrine of vicarious atonement is 
literally taught in the epistle to the Hebrews. These writings, 
no doubt, are canonical ; but the authors were misled by Jewish 
prejudices, or were not sufficiently elevated above the barbarism 
of their times. The doctrines are not reasonable. No miracles, 
no inspiration, no divine testimony, can make them true. He is 
the most enlightened Christian who most heartily discards them. 
In the true spirit of Jesus of Nazareth we may go in the path 
of truth far beyond what was attempted by Christ and his 
immediate disciples.” 

Shocking to the pious mind as is this abominable scheme, 
whose only inspiration is the detestable pride of Satan, it is now 
considered by many as the perfection of reason and spiritual 
philosophy. . The motive of its advocates is obvious enough. 
They wish to retain all the honors and emoluments of Chris- 
tianity, and the benefits of Christian fellowship, without the 
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necessity of proving their notions from the Bible, or even of 
shewing that the Bible does not condemn them. They are 
Christians without the Bible, —as good as any. They cast off 
the entire vestments of the gospel, except, perhaps, a shoe-tie in 
yirtue of which they fancy themselves clothed in all the right- 
eousness of faith; and angrily insist that, despite the evidence of 
our senses, we shall have no eyes to discern the shame of their 
nakedness. 

This new style of infidelity originated in Germany. It was 
long and strenuously resisted by the true friends of the evan- 
gelical confessions; but even these, at last, have inhaled the 
miasma so long, that ‘their livers are touched,” and their faces 
losing the bright hues of health, are acquiring the ghostly and 
ghastly glare which marks the dwellers in a pestilential clime. 
Many of the evangelical divines have abandoned the attempt to 
reconcile scripture with scripture where there are seeming dis- 
crepancies, and have desisted from harmonizing the gospels. 
They too begin to exercise their acuteness, in discerning between 
the divine and the human in the Bible. They consider not that 
they are arraying the Bible against itself, and that it will be like 
a house divided against itself which cannot stand. They con- 
sider not that they are destroying its oracular character as the 
word which the Lord hath spoken, and are dissolving its binding 
power over the conscience. They consider not that they are 
thus subverting the only immovable outward and positive basis 
on which the essential truths of the gospel can stand. 

The devout and profound Schleiermacher, who died in the 
faith not many years since, was the first to enter upon this dan- 
gerous path. And the eloquent and once devoted Strauss, now 
the stone-dead and stone-cold Pantheist, is one of the last to 
shew us what is the legitimate end of this path, to those who 
follow it out. 

The good men who have walked in this slippery way, have 
made the venture in consequence of the national passion for 
candor. A foolishly extravagant candor is their ‘‘ great Diana! ”’ 
They are prone to be giving up their strongest points, and then 
to be trying how well they can maintain their ground without 
them. Even the staunchest of them are not proof against 
this propensity. Thus Olshausen’s able work in defence of the 
“Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testament” must 
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not manfully maintain the integrity of the entire sacred canon. 
No, that would not be candid! The adversaries would not touch 
such an uncandid book as concedes nothing! Something must 
be given up. What shall it be? Let it be the Second Epistle 
General of Peter. And yet the man who reverently trembles 
at the word of the Lord, would not surrender that precious 
epistle for all that a thousand Olshausens could write in as many 
thousands of years. It is a vain notion that sceptics may be 
conciliated to the evangelical faith by conceding to them that 
the Bible, on which alone that faith reposes, is pretty much what 
they say it is. The authority of Holy Writ is thus weakened 
by doubtful decisions as to what degree of inspiration, if any, 
must be allowed to the various proof-passages. To help out this 
infirmity, recourse must be had to the general traditionary belief 
of the Church. It becomes necessary to awaken a ‘ churchly 
feeling,” as itis termed; till, in process of time, they attribute, 
as Luther says of the pope, ‘* more power to the Church, which 
is begotten and born, than to the Word, which hath begotten, 
and borne, and nourished the Church.” But none of these 
expedients will suffice. A Bible mixed up of inspired and 
uninspired matter is but poorly helped out by another mixture 
of tradition, none of which is known to be inspired, and which 
is incomparably more self-contradictory and uncertain than any- 
thing which has ever been alleged in relation to the Bible. Such 
a commixture can never fully satisfy an inquirer, intensely 
earnest in his search for an adamantine basis whereon to rear 


his hope for eternity. 


“His anxious thoughts in endless circles roll, 
Without a centre where to fix the soul.” 


And never can he feel that he has an infallible support, and that 
the eternal rock of truth is beneath his feet, till he takes his 
stand upon the plenary inspiration of the entire Bible as the 
Word of God. 

Were it not for the impiety of the thing, there would be some- 
thing ludicrous in the impudence of the Rationalists who pretend 
to an inspiration the same in kind with, and often higher in de- 
gree than, that of those holy men of old who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. A forcible living writer has said: 
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«To hear such people talk about inspiration, reminds us of a 
certain philanthropist we have read of, who, feeling the ligatures 
of his garments give way during one of his preachments, fan- 
cied that the chains were falling from the hands of oppressed mil- 
lions!’ These poor souls are ‘sometimes sensible that the fading 
coal of their imagination, fanned by some passing gust, glows 
with a momentary brightness. Upon this, they fall into an ecstasy 
to think that they have shot forth a ray so brilliant, as to dim the 
glory of the sun in the heavens ! 

It is an impious notion, that human reason is competent to take 
the judgment-seat, for the purpose of sorting out the Scriptures, 
of distributing their contents to the right hand or to the left, of 
picking and choosing according to the various grades and shades 
of inspiration, and of discriminating between the divine and the 
human in the Book of God. And the notion is as weak as it is 
wicked, however extolled as rational. It supersedes the necessity 
for a divine revelation. ‘‘ There is obviously no occasion for God 
to speak to those who already know what he ought to say; and 
his speaking to them tends, not to humble them in view of his 
wisdom, but to elate them in view of their own.” But let us 
restrain our just indignation at the audacity of any ‘ potsherd 
of the earth” who presumes to contend with God, and to criticize 
the form in which God has seen fit to embody his will in human 
language. ‘The foolishness of God 1s wiser than men; and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men.” Such a caviller, 
tickled with the conceit of his own rationalism, while carping at 
the cloak which Paul left with Carpus at Troas, is like a cockney 
botanist finding fault with the manner in which the useful escu- 
lents obtain their growth in their garden beds. Meanwhile the 
worthy vegetables develop themselves quietly in the good old way, 
and leave the sagacious critic to help himself as best he can. 

The attempt to exalt reason as the final arbiter of what revela- 
tion ought to say, must terminate, after restless and distressing 
scepticism, in absolute apostasy. And when the mind comes to 
feel how unendurable is this drear and desolate state, it will 
rejoice to return eventually to the sure testimony of a Bible ver- 
bally inspired throughout. ‘To this complection must we come 
at last.” The Word of God is the perfection ofall reason ; 
and it is our wisdom to subject our reason to its dictates. Let 
our reason examine the credentials of the Bible, proving it to be 
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from God ; let our reason ascertain its meaning, for, as Chilling. 
worth says, “‘ the meaning of the Bible is the Bible,” and as 
John Norton tersely says, “‘ the Scripture lieth in the sense and 
not in the sound.”” And when the Bible is thus acknowledged 
and understood, then let our reason bow to its decrees in obedi- 
ence and submission, and its duty as to the Bible is done. 










* Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
‘To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is reason to the soul: and as on high, 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Not light us here; so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 
And as those nightly tapers disappear, 
When day’s bright lord ascends the hemisphere, 
So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight, 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.” 















Evangelical religion must abide by the Bible as it is, or not 
abide at all. The orthodox faith craves no other support. It 
cannot accept of any other foundation, than the honest under- 
standing of the Scriptures according to their obvious import. 
If these precious documents are tampered with, orthodoxy trem- 
bles to its fall. No wonder that anti-evangelical minds, weary of 
the humiliating toil of trying to interpret the Bible out of its 
manifest meaning, should be tempted to seek relief in the new 
infidelity. But for him who loves the gospel of salvation, to take 
this course can be owing to little less than a “‘ streak of madness.” 

We would earnestly call the attention of the faithful watchmen 
of Zion to the danger which threatens, like a land-flood, to invade 
and lay waste their quiet parishes. Let them pray and preach 
in reference to it. Let them sound the alarm. Let them deeply 
study the subject, and write and print upon it. The numerous 
and admirable books which have been written on the evidences of 
religion, and which have done their work so well, are not fully 
adapted to counteract this fresh fashion of infidelity. But though 
we fear that many unstable souls will fall into this new snare, and 
be betrayed and lost, we have no fear for the safety of the Bible. 
God will raise up men to meet the emergency ; men who will 
be able to survey all the depths of the turbid and foggy sea of 
German metaphysics; men who will go on “ sounding their dim 
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and perilous way,” with grace to keep them unharmed by the 
infected wave and tainted air; men whose crown of glory and 
rejoicing it shall be to pilot their brethren past shoal, and quick- 
sand, and sunken rock, to the safe and sheltered shore. God will 
raise up men to defend his cause, like “ the first beast before 
the throne,’ whose lion port and pealing voice shall send terror 
to the hearts of its foes. And Revelation, like Una, shielded by 
her maiden purity, shall walk unhurt amid her foes, winning them 
‘not by the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” 


“Not her's 
To win the sense by speech of rhetoric, 
Lip-blossoms, breathing perishable sweets ; 
But, by the power of the informing Word, 
Roll sounding onward through a thousand years 
Her deep prophetic bodements.”’ 





DISTINCTION BETWEEN MORALITY AND RELIGION. 


PERHAPS in regard to no subject have men exercised so little 
just discrimination, as in relation to the one under consideration. 
Nor is this strange confusion of sentiments confined to any par- 
ticular period. It marks the history of man in every age; and 
especially in our own. As the proper distinction between moral- 
ity and religion is a fundamental point, it deserves the candid 
attention of every one. 

Morality is merely the outward and visible. It concerns 
itself with the duties owed by man to man. Its province is to 
regulate the intercourse of men. It deals only with the second 
table of the law. It says, “* Be just; do thy neighbor no harm ; 
nay, more, do him good; for you may need a like good from 
him.”’ Mere morality never rises higher than self, and may ex- 
ist in all visible perfection, while the heart is full of moral pollu- 
tion. It is concerned to know how things appear in the eyes of 
men. It seeks to do those things which have the semblance of 
true religion. It is very exact in regard to those things which 
tend to recommend one to the favor of others. It inquires, 
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‘“‘ Have I tithed the anise, the mint, and the cummin? Have I 
done those things only which appear well to men? Or have I, 
by neglecting to do anything, caused my reputation to suffer in 
their estimation?’? And here ends the work of morality in 
itself considered. Policy, or prudential consideration, is the 
whole scope of its action. 

Religion, on the contrary, begins its work within. It has first 
to do with the heart of man, and not with his outward dregs. 
Finding “every imagination of the thoughts of his heart only 
evil continually ;’’ finding the heart, not right with God, “ de- 
ceitful above all things and desperately wicked ;”’ and knowing 
that “‘ they that are in the flesh cannot please God,” religion 
fixes its seat in the heart; and changes it from the love and 
dominion of sin, to the love and dominion of holiness. It thus 
makes man a ‘new creature,’ because it makes the heart, 
which is the man, a new heart. 

Religion institutes the constant and solemn inquiry, ‘‘ How does 
God regard my heart? Is this inward fountain pure in his 
sight ? Is my depraved heart renewed by divine grace, so that 
its inmost feelings, motives, and purposes are holy?” While, 
therefore, unblemished outward morality may exist without inward 
holiness, it is not true, on the other hand, that vital religion 
can take possession of the heart without an exhibition of its fruits 
in the outward life and conduct. The stream always partakes of 
the nature of the fountain; if the fountain be pure, the streams 
which issue from it will be pure also. ‘‘ Doth a fountain send 
forth at the same place sweet water and bitter? Can a fig-tree 
bear olive-berries? Either a vine, figs ?”’ 

But, says one: “Surely morality is religion.” Not neces- 
sarily. It may exist without it; though religion does not, and 
cannot, exist without morality. You may have fuel without fire ; 
but you cannot have fire without fuel. Morality does not neces- 
sarily involve religion. But religion does involve morality ; and 
whenever it takes possession of the heart, it will exhibit a living 
exemplification of its power and excellency in the outward 
conduct. 

When, it may be asked, is morality religion? And on what 
condition does God accept these outward acts as holy and religious 
acts? We answer, when these acts proceed from a holy heart, 
from a heart renewed and sanctified by the Holy Spirit. Out 
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ward morality will be religion, or a part of it, or not, according 
to the state of the heart. If the heart, by the grace of God, be 

ious, the life, in its various outward developments, will be a pious 
and godly life. 

It has been well said, that there are three things which enter 
into a good action, scripturally so considered: ‘ A right princi- 
ple, a right rule, and a right end. 

The right principle is the love of God. 

The right rule is the word of God. 

The right end is the glory of God.” 

Judging of our actions by this criterion, how vain to think that 
God looks upon us with approbation, because we appear well unto 
men, and are held in high estimation by them. ‘ For the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.”” Man may be able to 
discover no difference between two individuals whose outward life 
is the same, but God may discover a difference as wide as heaven 
is from hell. Waters from two different fountains, the one sweet 
and the other bitter, may appear alike to the eye ; but their real, 
intrinsic qualities are as different as their appearances are similar. 
It was this professed outward morality of which the Scribes and 
Pharisees boasted, and on which they vainly depended for ac- 
ceptance with God. So intent were they upon outward observ- 
ances, as to forget that the inward motive and purpose had any- 
thing to do with the character of their outward actions. ‘Thus 
they made their hands, and not their hearts, the seat of their 
religion. Works, and nothing but works, were the alpha and 
omega of their religious life. 

Hence the declaration, that ‘Israel which followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteous- 
ness. Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith, but as 
it were by the works of the law.” It seems to be a fixed law in 
the divine economy that when one begins with the outward in the 
work of reform, the reformation does not extend inwardly to the 
motives and feelings of the heart, but the attention is more and 
more confined to the outward, and less and less directed to the 
heart. 

But when the reformation commences by a work of grace in 
the heart, while it creates that anew, it regulates in beautiful 
order and harmony all the external conduct. An illustration of 
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this is found in the case of the Pharisee and the Publican. Be- 
hold the former, inflated with self-righteousness, going up to the 
temple to pray. In all those actions which come under the eye 
of men, he has been very careful that they should appear right. 
Perhaps he has so far concealed his pride by an affected humility, 
his hypocrisy by a feigned religious zeal, his rapacity and fraud 
by a pretended benevolence in giving a tenth part of all he pos- 
sesses, that as he stands up in a conspicuous place at the temple, 
with broad phylactery and largely bordered garment, he is looked 
upon as almost angelic by the world around him. But let Him 
who knows what is in man give this imagined saint his true char- 
acter: ‘* Full of extortion and excess.”’ ‘‘ Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! devouring widows’ houses: — for a 
pretence making long prayers: therefore ye shall receive the 
greater damnation.” ‘ Ye pay tithe of mint, anise and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith.” ‘ Like unto whited sepulchres,” “ye also 
outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity.”” But we must hear the Pharisce’s 
prayer. “ God, I thank thee that Iam not as other men are ; 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast 
twice in the week, I give tithes of all I possess.” ‘This is the 
man who depends upon his own works for acceptance with God ; 
who begins his work of reform outwardly. There was another, 
the publican, who went up to worship about the same time, who 
took an entirely different view of things; and knowing that ‘ by 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified in the sight of 
God,”’ and feeling himself a guilty and perishing sinner, without 
hope, save in the mere sovereign grace of God, he cries in deep 
penitence of soul: ‘‘ God, be merciful to me a sinner.” ‘I tell 
you,” says the Saviour, though you may judge otherwise, ‘ this 
man went down to his house justified rather than the other.” 
The Pharisee was an outwardly moral man. The publican was 
more; he was an inwardly pious and godly man. ‘The former 
was wicked and abhorred in the sight of God; the latter was 
beloved and accepted. 

In these remarks we are by no means condemning morality as 
such. Far from it. With all the heart would we encourage it. 
It is beautiful in its appearance and most salutary in its influ- 
ence. But the danger is, that, like the Pharisee, men will seek 
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to make it a substitute for experimental religion. As religion 
always manifests itself in a beautifully consistent moral life, the 
danger to the unrenewed man is, that he will rest his everlasting 
well-being upon his outward morality, which has no necessary 
connection with that inward holiness imparted by the Holy Spirit, 
and ‘¢ without which no man shall see the Lord.” And yet, 
great as is the danger from this source, we would exhort men 
with all the heart to morality. If they will not perform those 
actions which are good in their influence from holy motives, we 
would not say, “Do not perform them at all.” But we would 
rather say, ‘“* Be moral men.”’ Your own temporal comfort re- 
quires it. The temporal interests of the community demand it. 
Morality is good policy. Cease from the sin of profanity if you 
indulge in it, of intemperance, of Sabbath-breaking, of falsehood, 
of fraud, of covetousness, and from all other immoralities. Re- 
frain at once and forever from them all. You can, and should 
break off from them all; and, like one of old, be able to say in 
regard to all the commands pertaining to the outward life: ‘ All 
these things have I kept from my youth up.” But when you 
have done this, and thus “ made clean the outside of the cup, 
and the platter,”’ and are as beautiful outwardly, as the ‘‘ whited 
sepulchre,” it must be said also of you, ‘‘ One thing thou lack- 
est,” — the one thing needful, the renewing grace of God. Do 
you that are moral think this an hard saying, and pointing to 
professing Christians, ask, what do they more than others ? 
They may claim nothing more in outward morality, but as Chris- 
tians they do claim the hope of a work of grace wrought in the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Through divine grace, their affections, 
motives, and purposes are holy ; and whatever they do, they do 
all to the glory of God. “Yet not they, but the grace of God 
which is with them.” You aim at outward morality, and neglect 
the heart; they at inward piety, not neglecting to exemplify it 
in the outward life and conduct. You would commend yourselves 
toman. They to God and to man. You would be abundantly 
satisfied to be able to say with the Pharisee: “ All these things — 
have I kept from my youth up.” They would remember the 
declaration of Christ: “For I say unto you that except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

VOL. Il. 22 
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THE REVIVAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 





THE REVIVAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In speaking of the great revival in New England near the 
middle of the last century, it is not our purpose to go into a full 
history of it. This has been satisfactorily done by others.* But 
we propose to glance at the state of the churches at the time 
when the revival commenced; to show how it was regarded and 
treated by different classes; and to speak of its immediate 
results, in preparing the way for a division among the Congre- 
gational churches, and for the lapse of a portion of them into 
Arminianism and Unitarianism. 

This revival commenced in a time of deep spiritual declension. 
Many of the churches had been seriously corrupted, by the 
admission of unworthy members, and by the ministry of teachers 
who gave no decisive evidence of piety. Such, at least, was the 
judgment of Whitefield, at the time of his first visit to New 
England. “I fear,” says he, “‘that many rest in a head- 
knowledge, are close Pharisees, and have only a name to live. 
It must needs be so, when the power of godliness is dwindled 
away, and the form only of religion has become fashionable 
amongst a people.” + 

The clergy of New England, at the period we are speaking of, 
were in general orthodox, or reputedly so. They maintained 
regularly the forms of religion, but in some instances had well 
nigh lost its spirit, and in others, it may be feared, had never felt 
it. The churches, also, to which they ministered were in a cold 
and formal state, consisting to a considerable extent of those 
who had not experienced, and who perhaps did not pretend to 
have experienced, the saving power of religion on their hearts. 
Arminianism was frequently talked of, with complacence by 
some, and with dread by others; but as yet there was no general 
and open dissent from the religious principles of the fathers of 
New England. 

It was in this state of things that the great revivals of religion, 
which occurred towards the middle of the last century, com- 
menced. ‘There had been instances of revival before in different 


* See Prince’s Chris. History, in two volumes. See also Tracy’s 
“ Great Awakening.” 
+ See Journal at New England, Pp. 70-96. 
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places, but they were becoming unfrequent, and were compara- 
tively unknown. In the years 17384 and 1735, a new era began 
to. open. The work commenced in Northampton, under the 
searching and powerful ministry of Mr. Edwards, and here it 
spread and prevailed, “ till there was scarcely a person in the 
town, either old or young, that was left unconcerned about the 
things of the eternal world.’’ Soon after, it extended into the 
neighboring towns, and nearly the whole of the old county of 
Hampshire was visited and revived. 

In the year 1738, Mr. Whitefield first visited this country. 
He commenced his labors in the Southern provinces, and did not 
reach New England until the autumn of 1740. At this time, his 
labors in Boston, and in other places, were followed by a very 
unusual and general attention to religion. ‘* Multitudes were 
greatly awakened and affected with his lively ministry. Great 
numbers in Boston,’ says Mr. Prince, ‘‘ were so happily con- 
cerned about their souls, as we had never seen anything like it 
before.’ In the winter following, Mr. Gilbert Tennent came into 
New England, where his labors also were abundant, and were 
greatly blessed. The revival in Boston exceeded anything ever 
before witnessed in this part of the country. ‘‘ The very face of 
the town seemed to be changed, so as to occasion great surprise 
to the strangers who visited it.” From Boston, the work spread 
in every direction over the settled portions of New England. In 
the ‘‘ Christian History,’’ mention is made of some fifty towns, 
in which the Spirit of God was specially poured out, at nearly 
the same time. 

If now we pause, and contemplate the state of the churches at 
the time when this great revival commenced, we shall see that, 
in all probability, it must have encountered a violent opposition. 
And this opposition would be likely to come, not merely from the 
scoffer and the infidel, but from multitudes in the churches, and 
from not a few of the ministers. For in these revival scenes, 
religion was presented in a new and glowing aspect. It was 
exhibited, not as mere form, but as feeling and substance ; not as 
a matter of cold speculation affecting only the head, but as reach- 
ing, stirring, warming, renewing all the affections of the soul. — 
Many, therefore, in the churches, and in the ministry, felt them- 
selves reproved and condemned by these new exhibitions of reli- 
gion. If this was religion, they saw and felt that they had none 
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of it. They had experienced no such thing. They were con- 
strained, therefore, either to renounce their hope, and take the 
humbling attitude of inquirers and learners, or to condemn and 
oppose the revival, as mere frenzy and delusion. Some, to be 
sure, both ministers and church-members, were induced to take 
the former course; but many were left, as might have been 
expected, to take the latter. They condemned the revival, con- 
demned the fruits of it, and condemned the measures which were 
taken to promote it. They closed their houses of worship against 
Whitefield, and Tennent, and the other revival preachers; and 
spoke of the whole work, either as a tumult of the passions, or as 
a delusion from an evil spirit. 

Let us not be understood, however, as representing all those 
who stood aloof from the revival, and declined promoting it, as 
unconverted persons. Without doubt, there were some true 
friends to Christ, who, on account of the influence of family con- 
nections, or of an undue regard for established customs and forms, 
or of false reports, or of indiscretions among those who were en- 
gaged in the revival, were led to regard the work with suspicion 
and hesitation. The number of those to whom this exception 
applies, however, was not large; and it is evident, that the many 
who originally and steadily opposed this revival, did it not only 
from mistaken views, but with improper motives. Certainly, their 
opposition, at the first, was as unreasonable, as it was unrelenting 
and virulent. It displayed a much greater lack of charity than 
it condemned; and was conducted, often, in a use of the most 
unworthy means. 

The effect of this opposition was unhappy, not only on the ene- 
mies of the revival, but on its friends. Instead of making them 
more watchful and humble, more distrustful of themselves, and 
more prayerfully dependent on the Lord, it seemed, in some 
instances, to wound their pride, to enkindle their resentment, to 
induce them to return railing for railing, and to put them upon the 
adoption of new and exceptionable measures for carrying on the 
work. In this way, their wily opponents gained a prodigious 
advantage over them; and they pushed it to the utmost of their 
power. Still more, therefore, were some of the revivalists exas- 
perated, and the sound of contention waxed louder and louder. 

In this stage of the work, it was impossible for persons of tried 
wisdom and humble piety so to speak, as to make themselves 
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heard and regarded. The excellent Mr. Edwards published his 
“Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England ;” a 
work which cannot be too highly esteemed, and which was pro- 
ductive of immediate good, both in this country and in Scotland ; 
but to accomplish all that he intended and hoped, it was too late. 
Confusion and contention extensively prevailed, and the Holy 
Spirit was in great measure grieved away. 

Looking back on the revival which has been described, at the 
distance now of a full century, we come to the same general con- 
clusion with the judicious Edwards, who lived in the midst of it. 
It was, undoubtedly, a great and glorious work of God’s Holy 
Spirit, commencing in the midst of deep declension, and prevail- 
ing for a season with much power, and with the best effects. 
But through the unreasonable opposition of ungodly men, and the 
delusions of Satan, and the errors of some who were striving to 
promote it, it became at length corrupted and defaced, and liable 
in many points to objection and censure. 

One immediate result of this great excitement throughout 
New England, was a permanent division among the ministers and 
churches, in regard to religious sentiment and feeling. Those on 
the one part were greatly elevated in their views of divine truth, 
and of experimental religion. They obtained clearer ideas of the 
precious doctrines of grace ; felt more of their redeeming power ; 
proclaimed them with much greater plainness, earnestness, and 
force ; and lived in nearer conformity to their sanctifying influ- 
ence. In this view, the revival was an inestimable blessing to 
this country. It rekindled the holy fire, when it was well nigh 
extinguished, and gave a tone and spirit to the prevailing religion 
of New England, which it has never lost. 

But to those on the other part, who discountenanced and 
opposed the revival, and by this means failed of its beneficial 
results, its consequences were directly the opposite. The most 
of this class soon settled down into avowed Arminianism, or into 
a strange and criminal indifference in regard to religious truth. 
If men would but attend upon external observances with a eold 
morality, and frown upon everything which had the appearance of — 
engagedness and zeal, and think well of their neighbors who were 
as lifeless as themselves, it was of little consequence what they 
believed or rejected. They might be Calvinists, or Arminians, or 
VOL. II. 22 * 
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almost anything, without forfeiting their places, or materially 
affecting their reputation. 

Of those who took this course, the celebrated Dr. Chauncy, 
long pastor of the first church in Boston, may be mentioned ag 
an instance. He was unfriendly to the revival from the first, and 
in 1748, published his work, entitled ‘‘ Seasonable Thoughts on 
the state of Religion in New England,” for the purpose of ex- 
posing and suppressing it. Perhaps no individual did so much to 
transform and corrupt the religious character of Boston and the 
surrounding region, as this man. His intellectual powers were 
of a high order, his learning various and extensive, his publica- 
tions numerous, his social qualities interesting, his station com- 
manding, and his life long. He died in 1787. At the close of 
the revival, he professed himself a Calvinist; but he lived to 
become not only an Arminian, but an advocate of universal salva- 
tion. There were not many, perhaps, who followed him in all his 
speculations ; for there were not many of his contemporaries who 
possessed an equal share of mental vigor and boldness. But the 
opposers of the revival, in general, soon became Arminians; or 
if not, their Calvinism was little, if at all, better. It was cold 
and speculative, without heart or point, and made to exert no 
favorable influence. The abuses of the late revival excited and 
confirmed their prejudices against everything of a like nature. 
They discouraged warmth and engagedness in religion as ‘ things 
of a bad tendency,”’ and were afraid of nothing so much as 
enthusiasm. Innovations in points of doctrine were considered as 
of small importance. If people attended public worship, and 
paid their taxes, and made no pretensions to unusual seriousness, 
but frowned upon those who did, they might expect to be 
regarded as very good men. 

Perhaps some may think this statement too highly colored, but 
it cannot be far from the truth. For the prejudices of many 
aged people, ministers and others, against ‘new lights,” and 
sudden conversions, and everything which bore the appearance of 
activity in religion, are within the memory of many still living. 
And the bitter fruits of these prejudices are discernible all around 
us. We behold them full grown, and maturely ripened, in the 
liberalism and infidelity of the present day. 

It should be mentioned as another circumstance, which hastened 
the decline of religion among the opposers of the revival, that the 
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subjects and promoters of it in many instances withdrew, and 
separated from them. Some removed to other places; some 
connected themselves with other denominations ; and in several 
instances parishes were divided, and “churches were gathered 
out of churches.”” The result of these separations was, that not 
a few of the original churches were deprived of their most fer- 
vent and devoted members, and the spirit of the world was left 
to operate without control. ‘These deserted churches were now 
in a state to adopt a lower standard of theology, and to slide 
insensibly into fatal delusions. There was a full preparation for 
the spread of Arminian and Pelagian errors, and these errors 
came in like a flood. 

The prevalence of them was hastened by the importation and 
dispersion of heretical books. The writings of Whitby, Taylor of 
Norwich, Clarke, Emlyn, and others of the same character, were 
brought over from England, and by many were received and cir- 
culated with much pleasure. It was in opposition to Whitby and 
Taylor, that President Edwards wrote his treatises on the Will, 
and on Original Sin.” A distinguished clergyman of Connec- 
ticut,* speaking, in 1759, of the various errors which prevailed in 
England, adds: ‘ These corruptions in doctrine have crossed the 
Atlantic, and too many in our churches, and even among our 
ministers, have fallen in with them. Books containing them have 
been imported, and the demand for them has been so great as to 
encourage new impressions of some of them. Others have been 
written on the same principles in this country ; and even the doc- 
trine of the sacred and adorable Trinity has been publicly 
treated in such a manner, as all who believe that doctrine must 
judge not only heretical, but blasphemous.” 

Another cause which operated on most of the ministers and 
churches, during nearly all the latter half of the last century, 
tending to detract from their spirituality, and to depress the 
standard of religion? and morals, is to be found in the intense po- 
litical struggles and conflicts, which almost continually prevailed. 
The struggle with the French, which terminated in the surrender 
of Nova Scotia, the Canadas, and some part of the West Indies, 
continued, with little cessation, from 1744 to 1762. And in: 
1765, only three years afterwards, the stamp-act was passed, 


* Rey. Noah Porter of Fairfield. 
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which again roused New England. The war of the revolution 
followed, and continued till 1783. During these times of high 
political excitement, anxiety, and peril, all other concerns seemed 
to be merged in those of the nation. And perhaps no class of 
citizens were more deeply interested than the clergy. By their 
prayers, their sermons, their conversation, influence, and example, 
they endeavored to the utmost to sustain the courage of the citi- 
zens, and secure the deliverance of their bleeding country. This 
course of procedure was regarded at the time as necessary, and 
in many points of view it was highly commendable; and yet it 
could not but have withdrawn the minds of the clergy, and 
through them of their people, from the great concerns of religion 
and the soul. In such a state of things, the tone of religious 
sentiment and feeling must almost necessarily be relaxed, and 
the cause of Christ neglected. 

There were many, to be sure, who engaged in the war of the 
revolution under a sense of religious duty, and who, through the 
whole of it, maintained their integrity. But with many others, 
it was not so. They were essentially and variously corrupted by 
the war. Their minds were drawn away from what should be 
the chief concern of life ; their moral sense was blunted; their 
respect for the law, the truth, and the institutions of God was 
diminished ; while, under pretence of superior knowledge, greater 
enlargement of mind, a freedom from prejudice, and a spirit of 
catholicism, they were led to regard all religious systems as of 
about equal value, and to prefer that, of course, which would 
impose the fewest restraints. 

And with regard to those whose minds were in this state, the 
course of events subsequent to the war was directly calculated to 
draw them farther away from God. In the joy of victory and 
independence, in the efforts to settle the political institutions of 
the country, and in the full tide of commercial prosperity and 
increasing wealth, the world engaged their affections more and 
more. Its riches, honors, and pleasures attracted their pursuit ; 
while the bounteous Giver of all, his word, his truth, his ordi- 
nances and laws, were forgotten and despised. The holy princi- 
ples of the Pilgrims were regarded as but the infant dress of the 
new republic, too tight and contracted now that it had escaped 
full grown from its nonage, to enter upon a wider and more 
active sphere. 
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TRANSLATORS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Havine sketched the characters of Dr. Harding and Dr. 
Reynolds, we shall now give some account of the other members 
of the third company of Translators, whose share of the work 
was from Isaiah to Malachi, inclusive. 


Tuomas HOLLAND. 


This good man was born at Ludlow, in Shropshire, in the year 
1539. He was educated at Exeter College, Oxford, and grad- 
uated in 1570, with great applause. Three years after, he 
was made chaplain and Fellow of Baliol College; and, as 
Anthony Wood says, was ‘‘a solid preacher, a most noted 
disputant, and a most learned divine.” He was made Doctor in 
Divinity in 1584. The next year, when Robert Dudley, the 
famous earl of Leicester, was sent as governor of the Nether- 
lands, then just emancipated from the Spanish yoke, Dr. Holland 
went with him in the capacity of chaplain. In 1589, he 
succeeded the celebrated Dr. Lawrence Humphrey as the King’s 
professor of divinity, a station for which he was eminently 
qualified, and in which he trained up many distinguished scholars. 
He was also elected Rector of Exeter College, in 1592; which 
office he filled with great reputation for twenty years, being 
regarded as a universal scholar, and a prodigy of literature. 
His reputation extended to the continent, and he was held in 
high esteem in the universities of Europe. Such were the 
leading events of his studious life. 

As to his character, he was a man of ardent piety, a thorough 
Calvinist in doctrine, and a decided non-conforming Puritan in 
matters of ceremony and church discipline. In the public 
University debates, he staunchly maintained that “bishops are 
not a distinct order from presbyters, nor at all superior to them 
by the Word of God.” He stoutly resisted the popish innova- 
tions which Bancroft and Laud strove to introduce at Oxford. 
When the execrable Laud, afterwards the infamous archbishop’ 
of Canterbury, was going through his exercises as a candidate 
for the degree of Bachelor in Divinity, in 1604, he contended 
“that there could be no true churches without diocesan episco- 
pacy.” For this, the young aspirant was sharply and publicly 
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rebuked by Dr. Holland, who presided on the occasion; and 
who severely reprehended the future primate of all England, 
as ‘“‘one who sought to sow discord among brethren, and between 
the Church of England and the Reformed Churches abroad.” 

As a preacher, Dr. Holland was earnest and solemn. His 
extemporary discourses were usually better than his more 
elaborate preparations. As a student, it was said of him that 
he was so ‘immersed in books,” that this propensity swallowed 
up almost every other. In the translation of our Bible, he took 
a very prominent part. This was the crowning work of his life. 
He died March 16th, 1612, a few months after this most impor- 
tant version was completed and published, having attained to 
the age of seventy-three years. 

The Bible-translation being finished, he spent most of his 
time in meditation and prayer. Sickness and the infirmities of 
age only quickened into greater life his desires for heaven. In 
the hour of his departure he exclaimed: ‘‘ Come, O come, Lord 
Jesus, thou bright and morning star! Come, Lord Jesus; [ 
desire to be dissolved and be with thee.”” He was buried with 
great funcral solemnity in the chancel of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

One of his intimate associates and fellow-translators, Dr. 
Kilby, preached his funeral sermon. In this sermon it is said 
of him, “ that he hada wonderful knowledge of all the learned 
languages, and of all arts and sciences, both human and divine. 
He was mighty in the Scriptures; and so familiarly acquainted 
with the Fathers, as if he himself had been one of them; and 
so versed in the schoolmen, as if he were the seraphic doctor.” 
It is said, in the same sermon, that, whenever he took a journey, 
he first called together the Fellows of his College, for his parting 
charge, which always ended thus: ‘I commend you to the 
love of God, and to the hatred of all popery and superstition ! ’’* 
He published several learned orations, and one sermon; and 
left many manuscripts ready for the press, which fell into un- 
friendly hands and were lost. 


RicHarp KILpy. 


Among those grave and erudite divines to whom all the gen- 
erations which have read the Bible in the English tongue are so 


* Commendo vos dilectioni Dei, et odio papatds et superstitionis. 
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greatly indebted, a place is duly assigned to Dr. Richard Kilby. 
He was a native of Radcliff on the river Wreake, in Leicester- 
shire. He went to Oxford; and, when he had been at the 
university three years, was chosen Fellow of Lincoln College, in 
1577. He took orders, and became a noted preacher in the 
university. In 1590, he was chosen Rector of his College, and 
made prebendary of the cathedral church of Lincoln. He was 
considered so accurate in the Hebrew, that he was appointed the 
King’s professor in that branch of learning. He died in the 
year 1620, at the age of sixty. ° 

These are nearly all the vestiges which can be collected of 
this good man. There is one incident, however, related of him 
by ‘honest Izaak Walton,’. in his Life of the celebrated Bishop 
Sanderson. This incident, as related by the amiable angler, is 
such a fine historical picture of the times, and so apposite to our 
purpose, that we give it in Walton’s own words. 

“T must here stop my reader, and tell him that this Dr. 
Kilby wasa man of so great learning and wisdom, and so 
excellent a critic in the Hebrew tongue, that he was made pro- 
fessor of it in this university ; and was also so perfect a Grecian, 
that he was by King James appointed to be one of the trans- 
lators of the Bible; and that this Doctor and Mr. Sanderson 
had frequent discourses, and loved as father and son. The 
Doctor was to ride a journey into Derbyshire, and took Mr. 
Sanderson to bear him company; and they resting on a Sunday 
with the Doctor’s friend, and going together to that parish 
church where they then were, found the young preacher to have 
no more discretion, than to waste a great part of the hour 
allotted for his sermon in exceptions against the late translation 
of several words, (not expecting such a hearer as Dr. Kilby,) 
and shewed three reasons why a particular word should have 
been otherwise translated. When evening prayer was ended, 
the preacher was invited to the Doctor’s friend’s house, where, 
after some other conference, the Doctor told him, he might have 
preached more useful doctrine, and not have filled his auditors’ 
ears with needless, exceptions against the late translation; and 
for that word for which he offered to that poor congregation 
three reasons why it ought to have been translated as he said, 
he and others had considered all them, and found thirteen more 
considerable reasons why it was translated as now printed; and 
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told him, ‘If his friend,’ (then attending him,) ‘should prove 
guilty of such indiscretion, he should forfeit his favor.’ To 
which Mr. Sanderson said, ‘ he hoped he should not.’ And the 
preacher was so ingenious as to say, ‘he would not justify him- 
self.’ And so I return to Oxford.” 

This digression of ‘honest Izaak’s” pen may serve to illus- 
trate the magisterial bearing of the “heads of colleges” and 
other great divines of those times; and also the humility and 
submissiveness of the younger scholars. It also furnishes an 
incidental proof of the considerate and patient care, with which 
our venerable Translators studied the verbal accuracy of their 
work. When we hear young licentiates, green from the sem- 
inary, displaying their smatterings of Hebrew and Greek by 
cavilling in their sermons with the common version, and telling 
how it ought to have been rendered, we cannot but wish that the 
apparition of Dr. Kilby’s frowning ghost might haunt them. 
Doubtless the translation may be amended and improved in 
many respects; but this is not a task for every new-fledged 
graduate ; nor can it be carried too far without shaking the 
confidence of the common people in our unsurpassed version, and 
without causing “‘ the trumpet to give an uncertain sound.” 


MILES SMITH. 


This person, who was largely employed in the Bible-translation, 
was born at Hereford. His father had made a good fortune 
as a fletcher, or maker of bows and arrows, which was once a 
prosperous trade in “‘merrie England.” The son was entered 
at Corpus Christi College, in 1568; but afterwards removed to 
Brazen Noze College, where he took his degrees, and ‘ proved at 
length an incomparable theologist.” His attainments were very 
great, both in classical and oriental learning. He became canon 
residentiary of the cathedral church of Hereford. In 1594, he 
was created Doctor in Divinity. 

He had a threefold share in the Translation. He not only 
served as one of this third company of Translators, but was one 
of the twelve selected to revise the work, after which it was 
further referred to. the final examination of Dr. Smith and 
Bishop Bilson. Last of all he was employed to write that most 
learned and eloquent preface, addressed by ‘‘ the Translators to 
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the Reader,” which, in many English editions, “stands as a 

comely gate to a glorious city.” Let any one who would judge 
for himself, whether our Translators were masters of the science 
of sacred criticism, read this Address, and be satisfied. 

Dr. Smith never sought promotion, being, as he pleasantly 
gaid of himself, ‘‘ covetous of nothing but books.’’ But the 
King rewarded him for his great labor upon the best of books, by 
appointing him, in the year 1612, bishop of Gloucester. In this 
office he conducted with the utmost meekness and benevolence, 
and died, much lamented, in 1624, being seventy years of age. 

He went through the Greek and Latin fathers, making his 
annotations on them all. So expert was he in the Chaldee, 
Syriac and Arabic, that they were almost as familar as his 
native tongue. ‘ Hebrew he had at his fingers’ ends.’ He was 
also much read in history and general literature; and was char- 
acterized by a brother bishop as “‘ a very walking library.”’ 

In the Bible-translation, he began with the first, and put the 
last hand to the work. Yet he was never known to speak of it 
as owing more to him than to the rest of the Translators. We 
may sum up his excellent character in the words of one opposed 
to his views and principles: ‘“‘ He was a great scholar, yet a 
severe Calvinist, and hated the proceedings of Dr. Laud.” 


RIcHARD BRETT. 


This reverend clergyman was of a very respectable family, and 
was born at London, in 1567. He entered at Hart Hall in 
Oxford, where he took his first degree. He was then elected 
Fellow of Lincoln College, where, by unwearied industry, he be- 
came very eminent in the languages, divinity, and other branches 
of science. Having taken his degrees in arts, he became, in 
1595, rector of Quainton in Buckinghamshire, in which benefice 
he spent his days. He was made Doctor in Divinity in 1605. 
He was renowned in his time for his vast attainments, as well as 
revered for his piety. ‘‘ He was skilled and versed to a criti- 
cism,” in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic and 
Ethiopic tongues. He published a number of erudite works, all 
in Latin. It is recorded of him, that “he was a most vigilant 
pastor, a diligent preacher of God’s word, a liberal benefactor 
to the poor, a faithful friend, and a good neighbor.’ This studi- 
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ous and excellent minister, having attained such a character, died 
in 16387, at the age of seventy years. : 


Mr. FAIRCLOUGH. 


There is little reason for doubting that the last person on the 
list of this company of the Translators, who is designated simply 
as * Mr. Fairclough,” is Daniel Fairclough, otherwise known as 
Featley ; which, strange to say, is a corrupt pronunciation of the 
name Fairclough. There was no other person of the name then 
connected with the Oxford colleges. The only ground for ques- 
tioning the identity, is the age of Daniel Fairclough, who, when 
the Bible-translators were nominated, was but about twenty-five 
years old, which is considerably less than the age of most of his 
associates. He was, however, an early ripe and very remarkable 
scholar ; and, young as he was, it devolved on him to preach at the 
funeral of Dr. Reynolds, who died in the progress of the work, 
which honorary service was performed with great applause. 

The birth-place of Daniel Fairclough was Charlton, in Oxford- 
shire, where he was born about the year 1580. He was admit- 
ted to Corpus Christi College in 1594; and was made one of 
the Fellows in 1602. The youthful divine stood in such high 
estimation, that Sir Thomas Edmands, ambassador to France, 
took him to Paris as his chaplain, where he spent two or three 
years in the ambassador’s house. Here he held many “ tough 
disputes’ with the doctors of the Sorbonne, and other papists. 
The Sorbonnists called him “the keen and cutting Featley.” 
On his return to England, he repaired to his college, where he 
remained till 1613, when he became rector of Northill, in 
Cornwall. Soon after, he was appointed chaplain to Dr. Abbot, 
archbishop of Canterbury, one of the Translators, by whom he 
was made rector of Lambeth in Surrey. In 1617, he helda 
famous debate with Dr. John Prideaux, the King’s professor of 
divinity at Oxford. About this time, the archbishop gave him 
the rectory of Allhallows Church, Bread Street, London. This 
he soon exchanged for the rectory of Acton in Middlesex. He 
was also provost of Chelsea College. 

Being puritanically inclined, Mr. Fairclough was appointed, 
in 1643, to be one of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 
As he was not one of the “ root and branch” men, who were 
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for wholly changing the order of church government, he soon 
fell under the displeasure of the Long Parliament. Some of 
his correspondence with one of the Irish prelates was intercepted, 
in consequence of which he was unjustly suspected of being a 
spy. He was cast into prison, and his rectories taken from him. 
The next year on account of his failing health, he was removed, 
agreeably to his petition, to Chelsea College. There, after a few 
months spent in holy exercises, he expired, April 17th, 1645. 
“Though he was small of stature, yet he had a great soul, and 
had all learning compacted in him.” He published some forty 
books and treatises, and left a great many manuscripts. His 
other labors have passed away; ‘‘ but the word of the Lord,’ 
which he aided in giving to unborn millions, ‘ abideth forever.” 





UNITARIANISM COMPARED WITH ITSELF. 


To give a positive definition of a “ system of negations,” is a 
very perplexing business. If, wishing to speak fairly and under- 
standingly of Unitarianism, we have recourse to its standard 
writers, we only increase our perplexity. We will illustrate this 
difficulty by presenting what are probably the extremes touching 
certain doctrines, between which extremes we must try to find 
the average point on this sliding-scale. 

On the one hand, we will quote from Dr. Channing’s works, 
which have just been issued in an eighth edition, of remarkable 
cheapness, in six volumes. And on the other hand, we will 
quote from the latest summary of Unitarianism which has come 
to light, published by one of its accredited preachers ; to wit, 
the Rev. Mr. Richardson’s “ Discourses on Theology and Reli- 
gion.” * This latter authority, we presume, sinks no further 


* The full title is, “'T'wo Years in the Ministry ; or Farewell Discourses, 
comprising, I. Views of the Nature and Sources of True Christian The- 
ology; and IL. Views of the Nature of the Christian Religion, and Salva- 
tion by Christ. Delivered, September 26, 1847, on leaving the Second 
Congregational Society in Southington, Conn., by James Richardson, Jr., 
A. M., Pastor of the First Congregational Society, Haverhill, Mass. “But 
this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call Heresy, so 
worship I the God of my fathers.” —St. Paul. Published by Request. 

Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols, 111 Washington Street. 1847. 
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below the dead level of mediocre Unitarianism, than the former 
towers above it. Dr. Channing, to be sure, looms up above all 
his fellows and followers, like an Egyptian Pyramid among the 
tents of an Arab encampment. Our other authority, it must be 
confessed, is more doubtful. But that Mr. Richardson, replete 


with the immense experience of two whole years in the ministry, 
is also a part and parcel of the same system, a lesser limb of 
the same body, seems quite certain. He has been bedewed with 
the gentle affusions of Cambridge ; he is pastor of a congrega- 
tion, which for many years, has gloried in its Unitarianism; he 
talks and acts as only their men talk and act about orthodoxy 
and ‘liberal Christianity ;”’ and partakes with the Unitarians 
in the most solemn ecclesiastical duties. We advert to these 
facts, because some of his denomination, in order to avoid the 
charge of sympathizing in his views, have denied that he is in 


regular standing among them. 
Let us now compare the light which Dr. Channing as the 


etting sun, and Mr. Richardson as the rising luminary, reflect 
upon the three important subjects of the Bible, of miracles, and 
of the character of Christ. 


Dr. CHannine. “On hearing of God’s teaching us by some 
other means than the fixed order of nature, we ought not to be sur- 
prised, nor ought the suggestion to awaken resistance in our minds. 
An exigence had occurred, [the state of mankind at the time of 
Christ’s appearing,| in which there was no prospect of relief from 
nature; an exigence in which additional communications, super- 
natural lights, might be expected from the Father of lights.” 
Works, Vol. iii. P. 328. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. “A miracle, then, a Revelation, or any 
other so called Supernatural act cannot be above the laws of Nature, 
or of God;—to say this, is not only absurd, but blasphemous.” — 
The laws of nature “never can be transcended; they can never be 
suspended, changed, or contravened; and Miracles and Revelations 
so called, and the wonderful works of Jesus cannot, therefore, be 
contrary to nature, or above nature and her laws, for these are the 
laws of God.” Discourses, Pp. 6, 8. 

Dr. Coannine. “The New Testament is built on the Old. The 
Christian dispensation is a continuation of the Jewish, the comple- 
tion of a vast scheme of Providence, requiring great extent of view 
in the reader.” Vol. iii. Pp. 360-362. 

Mr. Ricnwarpson. “ You are not to go to the Old Testament, to 
the Hebrew prophets, or writers before Christ, for Christianity.” — 
“ T regard the hopeful anticipations of future prosperity found in the 
Jewish writings, as being similar to those always entertained by 
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trustful, pious and hopeful minds, among all people, even in the 
darkest and most adverse periods of human history, anticipations so 
nobly expressed in England, at the present day, in such words as 
Mackay’s hopeful Ode, ‘There’s a good time coming.” — “ We 
cannot go to Moses, David and Solomon, to the Jews before Christ, 
for views of Christian doctrine. They neither believed, taught, nor 
lived Christianity.” Discourses, Pp. 21, 22, 26. 

Dr. Cuanninc. “ Nature furnishes a presumption in favor of 
miraculous agency.” — “It clearly shows us a power above itself, so 
that it clearly proves miracles to be possible.” — “To aman who 
cherishes a sense of God, the great difficulty is, not to account for 
miracles, but to account for their rare occurrence.* The truth of the 
divine origin of Christianity was attested by miracles. Its first 
teachers proved themselves the ministers of God, by supernatural 
works. They did what man cannot do, what bore the impress of 
divine power, and what thus sealed the divinity of their mission. 
A religion so attested must be true.” — “Christianity is not only 
confirmed by miracles, but is in itself, in its very essence, a miracu- 
lous religion.” Vol. iii. Pp. 115, 119, 372, 106. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. “As Nature is the manifestation of God, 
and as the laws or principles of Nature are the modes of his oper- 
ation, to say that anything is above and beyond the laws of Nature 
is to say that it is above and beyond the laws of God, above God 
himself; and this is not only absurd but blasphemous.” “ When 
we reflect that what we call the laws of Nature, are the eternal 
modes in which the Wisest and Best being continually acts; and 
therefore that they must be the very wisest and best laws that can 
be conceived of, we must see the utter impossibility of any change 
or suspension of these laws, or of their ever being transcended or risen 
above ; for to talk about rising above, transcending, or going beyond 
what is wisest and best, is to talk utter nonsense.” Dis. Pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Dr. Cuannine. “ The observation of the uniformity of Nature, 
produces, in multitudes, a secret feeling as if violations [of this 
uniformity] were impossible.”— “This secret feeling, essentially 
atheistical, and at war with all sound philosophy, is the chief founda- 
tion of that scepticism which prevails in regard to miraculous 
agency.” Vol. iii. P. 111. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. “The healing of the sick, or any other 
wonderful work (miracle) of our Saviour, is no more wonderful and 
mysterious, perhaps not so much so, as the development and growth 


* As to this remark of Dr. C., we would say, with good old Thomas 
Fuller: “Miracles, though cordials in extremity, are no bill of fare for 
man’s ordinary diet.” 

t This is but sorry logic in Mr. R. The only power which can tran- 
scend the laws of nature, which are the wisest and best for all ordinary 
purposes, is the will of God, who willed that those laws should be what 
they are. He who has power to enact, has equal power to amend, sus- 
pend, or repeal. The miracle being God’s own work, it is folly to speak 
of it as being “ above God himself.” 
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of plant or tree.” —“ Whatever works Jesus performed, he must 
have performed them as a wise man would; that is to say, under- 
standingly, by the application of certain known and efficient causes, 
to produce certain desired effects.” “I consider Jesus in this 
respect, as a good nosologist and physician, well acquainted with the 
laws of life and health, and of wonderful skill.” — “The healing 
of the sick, the giving sight to the blind, and other acts of Jesus, 
were not only, then, not above the laws of Nature, but in accordance 
with Nature, and with laws of Nature, whose workings Jesus, as a 
wise man, understood.” Discourses, Pp. 6, 7. 

Dr. CHannina. “Jesus Christ is the only Master of Christians ; 
and whatever he taught, either during his personal ministry or by 
his inspired apostles, we regard as of divine authority, and profess to 
make the rule of our lives.” — “These miracles were not wrought by 
a man whose character was in other respects ordinary. They were 
acts of a Being whose mind was as singular as his works, who 
spoke and acted with more than human authority, whose moral 
qualities and sublime purposes were in accordance with superhuman 
powers.” Vol. ii. Pp. 61, 1380. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. “Jesus himself not only disclaims any idea 
of having originated or invented Truth, but even declares himself 
to be only the interpreter of Truth, a learner of the Father of 
Nature.” —“I do not see why Jesus should seem more out of 
Nature or preternatural than any other great Prophet or wonderful 
Teacher and Sage. He seems to me as much apart of Nature, 
aye, more a part of Nature, because more true to Nature, than a 
Newton, a Howard, a Shakspeare, or a Channing, —as much a part 
of Nature even, as the bird, the tree, or the flower. There are simple 
blossoms that open their petals daily and hourly, by every way-side ; 
and yet once only in a hundred years the century-aloes sends up its 
giant stalk, and expands its wonderful flowers. And yet this, as well 
as the simplest plant, is a part of Nature; and I know not whether, 
however uncommon and wonderful a being he might have been, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in simplicity of character, does not most resemble 
the way-side flower.” Discourses, Pp. 17, 20, 21. 





Leaving the great dead and the little living to settle their 
differences as they may, and leaving the theologue of two full 
years’ standing to call the views of the departed Channing as 
absurd and blasphemous as he pleases, we return to the old 
question, What is Unitarianism? Is it the faith of cither of 
the above writers, or of neither, or of both? It seems to us, 
that the followers of Dr. Channing must regard Mr. Richardson 
as a mere Nature-worshipper or Pantheist, whose profane eyes 
can view our Saviour only as a very skilful physician: while the 
followers of Mr. Richardson must regard him as “a heap taller” 
than Dr. Channing, like ‘‘ Ossa on Pelion piled” in the war of 
the giants!) And yet both are Unitarians! But though we are 
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to have no doubt of their being equally Unitarians, we cannot 
‘but ask, What title has the new-fledgéd divine to the name of 
Christian? For what important doctrine is he indebted to 
Christ ? In what particular does his doctrine transcend natural 
religion ? 

Again we ask, If men who differ so widely are all good Unita- 
rians, what is Unitarianism? If it be only the latest impres- 
sions produced by the most reasonable orator who comes along, 
the frank acknowledgment would be a great kindness to its 
opposers; for then might they rest from the vain pursuit of a 
flying phantom. It is a strong ground for believing that it con- 
sists with no faith in particular, no positive belief, inasmuch as 
when one of their champions is routed from his main position, he 
has planted himself with unabated confidence in an exactly 
opposite quarter ; and when routed there, he returns to the first 
position as though he had never abandoned it. But if he is 
fairly surrounded, and his retreat entirely cut off, he boldly looks 
his pursuer in the face, and exclaims: ‘I do not own the name 
Unitarian! JI renounce all sect. I follow no leader. My 
colors are an original patchwork of my own. I am Orthodox 
almost, —a Christian, a Biblicist, an Optimist, an Eclectic, — 
or one of the Coleridge school of transcendentalists!’’ Thus is 
the pursuer foiled in the instant of victory, by finding that he 
has been chasing nobody, or a neutral. This is more provoking 
than Mexican warfare, in which the enemy presents no vital 
point, where a fatal blow may end the contest: but he is at 
Queretaro and at Puebla, over the river and in the chapparals. 
By forced marches you come where, by all accounts, he ought to 
have been, — and he is not there! 

This looseness, or freedom from any fixed faith, is called 
“liberal Christianity.” But is this true independence of soul ? 
Is not the sceptic as much in servitude to his necessity of 
doubting, as is the firmest believer to his creeds? Is a mana 
slave because he cannot believe error? May not scepticism and 
liberalism be bigotted, and kept from embracing truth, lest it 
should commit itself to a particular belief, and so lose its liberty ? 
Who is the most truly free, the pilot who goes with all sails set, 
but unrestrained by rudder, compass, or star; or he who dare 
not leave port in a storm, and who when sailing, is unwilling to 
veer a single point from the most direct course to his haven ? 
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Is there any real union among Unitarians? If there be, then 
the impieties of Mr. Richardson cleave, like so many warts and 
wens to the whole body. If these unsightly excrescences cannot 
be cut off, then is there no fair and healthy ecclesiastical union. 
The only union that can come, will be when the whole body is 
infected alike by the fell disease. But if there is no unity, 
then why keep up the semblance of fellowship by exchanges, 
councils, associations, periodicals, and petitions to government. 
Let every man hear what he likes, and say what he likes, and use 
as many mental reservations as he likes. What sort of a guide- 
post is this, which points in all directions ; or which, rather, the 
benighted wanderer carries on his back? Of what use is a 
needle, which so spurns at the constraint of the magnetic law, 
that it ‘‘ boxes the compass” every twenty-four hours ? 

And now, to appease, as far as we may, the perturbed spirit of 
Dr. Channing, for having recalled him from his dread repose to 
illustrate the ‘ mighty littlenesses”’ of his young and emulous 
successor, we would close by saying, that we can marvel at no 
amount of error or impiety in aman, who starts early in life, 
with the flattermg assumption that his individual reason has an 
authority superior to the inspirations of Isaiah, John, or Paul. 
This is not the first time that a fire-fly has volunteered to outshine 
the stars with his feeble phosphorescence. This is by no means 
the first rash youngling, who has mistaken effrontery for courage, 
and irreverence for genius. The first principles of Unitarianism, 
in regard to the place which reason holds in relation to the 
Bible, open the way for all this; and these wicked and prepos- 
terous ‘‘ Discourses,’ from which we have quoted too largely, 
are, as it were, the first prizes which a young privateer on the 
high seas of inquiry brings in, and lays at the feet of the 
authorities from whom he received his “letters of marque and 
reprisal.”’ It is to be hoped that such a promiscuous booty, con- 
taining quite as many jewels snatched from the fingers and 
breasts of his own nation, as scalps and scabbards torn from his 
enemies, will suggest to those authorities hereafter, the impor- 
tance of giving “sealed instructions, private and confidential,” 
to be followed by such inexperienced navigators in their ‘ long, 
low, black-looking schooners,’ when having lost sight of land, 
and passed all soundings, they shall nail to the mast their flag 
of evil omen. 
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Letters TO THE Rev. Horace Busunert, D. D., Containing 
Strictures on his Book entitled “Views of Christian Nurture, and 
Subjects Adjacent thereto.” By Bennet TyLer, D. D., President 
and Professor of Christian Theology in the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut, Hartford: Published by Brown & Parsons, 1848. 


WE have watched with deep interest, the progress of the con- 
troversy on Christian Nurture, which has grown out of Dr. 
Bushnell’s Discourses. This interest has been an anxious one, 
while we have seen views set forth obviously calculated to sub- 
vert great and vital truths, and to misdirect the minds and efforts 
of Christian parents. But it has also been the interest of high 
satisfaction, when, on the other hand, we have seen errors on the 
subject firmly and successfully met. This controversy has 
awakened an unusual interest in New England and elsewhere. 
Voices have mingled in it in unusual numbers, and from various 
quarters, denominational and editorial. 

This is a controversy in which every Christian parent, church, 
and minister in the land is concerned; and with these, every 
child of the church; aye and of “ the world’ too, in our coun- 
try. For the question at issue essentially is, shall a theory of 
Christian nurture be received and carried into practice, which dis- 
owns great and fundamental truth, respecting the natural char- 
acter of the sons and daughters of men, and on the way of their 
salvation from sin and death? Or shall we abide by the sure 
oracles of God upon this great subject ; and setting out with the 
full admission of the doctrines of God’s word respecting the 
natural condition of every child of Adam, look for renovation and 
rescue from ruin, through “the power of the Spirit of God?” 
We earnestly wish to see Christians carefully discriminating be- 
tween sentiments on Christian Nurture which look well on paper 
and read finely in the parlor; but over which it is difficult to 
pray, in the closet, and which it is equally difficult to reduce to 
practice and to realize in religious family education. Let the ex- 
periment be faithfully tried, whether Dr. Bushnell’s book will lie 
harmoniously by the side of the Bible. We predict that it will be 
found at variance with the Bible on almost every essential princi- 
ple entering into the great work of training children for God and 
heaven. 
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We cannot do better by our readers, than to give them the 
views exhibited in the Letters of Dr. Tyler on the prominent 
points at issue. The author, with his usual good temper and 
self-government, has passed by all which was personal and provok- 
ing in Dr. Bushnell’s last book, and has gone directly into the 
merits of the subject. And while he has annihilated the argu- 
ments of his opponent one after another, he has still done it in 
the exercise of that Christian courtesy which belongs to the good 
cause of Christian truth. . 

The first of the Letters before us, is devoted mostly to the 
examination of the charges of misrepresentation brought by Dr. 
Bushnell against Dr. Tyler’s former Letter. The author of the 
‘“‘ very quiet epistle,” as Dr. Bushnell styled Dr. Tyler’s former 
letter, very quietly puts him into a corner, whence it must require 
something besides random charges of misrepresentation, to escape. 

The second letter is devoted to the examination of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s main proposition, ‘‘ THAT THE CHILD IS TO GROW UP A 
CHRISTIAN ;”’ or, as he had stated it more at length, that “the 
aim, effort, and expectation should be, not as is commonly assumed, 
that the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted after he 
comes to mature age; but, that he is to open on the world as 
one that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the time when 
he went through a technical experience, but seeming to have 
loved what is good from his earliest years.’ It was exceedingly 
unfortunate for Dr. Bushnell, not only that he thus gave state- 
ment to a palpable error; but that he should have supposed it 
necessary for him to attack as an error a sentiment which nobody 
believes. The questions occurred to our own minds, on reading 
Dr. Bushnell’s statement of it as a common assumption, “ that 
the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted after he comes to 
mature age ;’? Who has ever taught such a sentiment as this ? 
Who, in the whole circle of Orthodox ministers or of private 
Christians in our country, believes, or ever has believed in it? 
We have been for some twenty years accustomed to observe 
opinions in New England, particularly, on the subject of religious 
education; opinions both true and false; and we never met with 
this notion, till it was stated by Dr. Bushnell as ‘ commonly 
assumed.”” A man of straw can be formed, and set up to shoot 
at, easily, and at any time. A false and dangerous sentiment 
can be imagined or invented ; or a true one caricatured, so that 
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it shall be essentially false ; and then in the way of odium, such 
‘sentiment can be imputed to the great mass of Christians. But 
is such treatment just, kind, and honest ? 

Dr. Bushnell had brought forward thirteen arguments for his 
position; and had complained that none of them had been an- 
swered. Dr. Tyler, therefore, patiently goes to the task, states 
them in their author’s own terms, and answers them effectually 
in detail. We had drawn up a condensed abstract of the whole 
of this part of the Letters. But we find that Dr. Tyler’s refuta- 
tion is itself so condensed, that no just opinion can be formed of 
it in fewer words than he has employed in this part of his under- 
taking. We can only offer a few remarks upon the discussion. 

Having shown the utter irrelevancy of Dr. Bushnell’s first 
three arguments, Dr. Tyler comes to the fourth, ‘which is pre- 
sented in the shape of this inquiry ; “‘ Assuming the corruption 
of human nature, when should we think it wisest to undertake, 
or expect a remedy? When evil is young and pliant to good, 
or when confirmed by years of sinful habit?”’ The pliancy of 
evil to good is a new idea to our theological vision. Dr. Bush- 
nell must have been favored with a knowledge of some very rare 
specimens of human character, to have seen any evil, however 
young, so ductile and accommodating in denying its own nature. 
This argument is overset by Dr. Tyler, by an appeal to plain 
facts; and by showing that the wisest time for the change of 
character to be attempted, is for the Divine decision, not for 
ours ; and that with all the susceptibility of young minds to reli- 
gious impressions, it is the special agency of the Holy Spirit alone 
which can renew the youngest heart. 

Dr. Bushnell’s seventh argument is apparently his favorite. 
We give it in his own terms. 


_“Tfwe narrowly examine the relation of parent and child, we shall 
discover something like a law of organic connexion, as regards char- 
acter, subsisting between them — such a connection as makes it easy 
to believe, and natural to expect that the faith of the one will be 
propagated in the other. Perhaps I should rather say, such a con- 
nection, as induces the conviction, that the character of one is actually 
included in that of the other, as a seed is found in the capsule, and 
being there matured by nutriment derived from the stem, is gradually 
separated from it.” 


This is very pretty botany ; but it is a burlesque on philosophy, 
and an outrage on theology. But let us hear Dr. Tyler’s reply. 
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“In regard to this, I would say, it is mere assertion. That there js 
such a connection between the parent and his child as is here sup- 
posed, is an assumption without a particle of proof. And not only 
so, it is contradicted by experience and observation. You can 
searcely find a child of pious parents, who has arrived to years of 
understanding, who does not know that his character was not included 
in that of his parents,—that he was not a believer from the begin- 
ning. The same is evident from observation. The great mass of the 
children of pious parents give no more evidence of piety in their 
early years, than the children of other parents. They exhibit the 
same aversion to religion, and the same sinful propensities that are 
exhibited by others of their age. They may act under more restraint, 
and be more regular in their outward conduct; but in many ways 
which are perfectly intelligible, they manifest the bent of their hearts. 
How, then, could you say, “If we narrowly examine the relation of 
parent and child, we shall not fail to discover something like a law 
of organic connection,” &c. We certainly have failed to discover it. 
It is not a discovery. It is a mere hypothesis, as destitute of proof, 
as the theory that meteors are fire-balls shot from the moon. Your 
argument, therefore, rests on an assumed fact, in favor of which there 
is no proof, but against which there is conclusive proof.” 


Additional to this, the author presses Dr. Bushnell very hard 
with the facts, that Isaac, Jacob, Aaron, Eli, Samuel, and David, 
all good men, had wicked sons. He might have added also, the 
inevitable consequence of Dr. Bushnell’s argument, that the child 
of wicked parents must of necessity be as ungodly as they are. 

The remaining arguments of Dr. Bushnell, as presented in the 
Second Discourse, are professedly derived from the Scriptures. 
In examining each of these arguments, we have been constrained 
to inquire, ‘‘ What system of interpreting Scripture has Dr. 
Bushnell adopted ? And where has he studied logic ? For both 
his logic and his interpretation, as exhibited in the construction of 
these professedly Scriptural arguments, are altogether after a 
fashion of his own. 

But we are detaining our readers too long upon this Letter. 
Suffice it to say, that the dozen or thirteen arguments, the 
answers of which Dr. Bushnell complainingly asked for, are 
answered, to complete annihilation. 

The solicitude of Dr. Bushnell to strengthen his positions on 
the subject of Christian nurture, by the authority of great and 
good names, has led him, in his “ Argument” for his Dis- 
courses, addressed to the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
to make quite an imposing exhibition of testimony, as he 
called it, from some of the most prominent New England divines 
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of past times. Hopkins, West, Dwight, and others, were brought — 


forward, in plentiful quotations, as substantially sustaining his 
views. Of course, it became a matter of some consequence, in 
the farther discussion of the subject by our author, that he 
should examine these Fathers of New England for himself, and 
see with his own eyes, what countenance was derivable from 
them for such a theory of Christian nurture. As the result of 
his inquiries, given in his third Letter, Dr. Tyler shows to Dr. 
Bushnell, that there is a very wide difference between his theory, 
and the views of both Dr. Hopkins and Dr. West; and wider 
still between him and Dr. Dwight; and he leaves him utterly 
alone as to any such good company and countenance. Unluckily 
for Dr. Bushnell, he had said, that the view of Christian educa- 
tion maintained in his discourses was “ certainly different from 
that which is commonly held by our churches; ”’ and he-should 
have remembered that he had made this declaration, before he 
ventured upon an effort to show that men whose writings our 
churches revere next to the Bible, sustained his views. 

Dr. Tyler occupies the rest of this Letter with an investiga- 
tion of the Abrahamic Covenant; and its bearings on the sub- 
ject in dispute. 

In putting forth his theory of Christian Nurture, and in the 
discussion of several related subjects, in his second book, Dr. 
Bushnell unavoidably indicated his peculiar views relative to 
some important doctrines of the Scriptures. An examination of 
these, therefore, was both rational and proper, in the series of 
Letters before us. The result at which Dr. Tyler arrives, in 
this part of his investigations, embraces the facts, that Dr. 
Bushnell virtually denies the doctrine of total depravity, and also 
that of regeneration by the special agency of the Holy Spirit. 
In place of the first of these doctrines, he holds to a physical 
depravity, or as he otherwise terms it, “ pravity,’’ which implies 
no moral defilement. In place of the second, viz., regeneration, 
he holds to a divine influence which pervades the universe and 
operates only through the laws of nature. Such a system of 
belief is any thing but scriptural and safe. It might be expected 
that he who rejects such truths, and adopts in their place such 
sentiments, when he comes to discuss such a subject as that of 
Christian Nurture, would run into the absurdity of supposing 
that piety is “ transmitted from parent to child as naturally, and 
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by laws as truly organic, as when the sap of a tree flows into 
the limb.” 

Following Dr. Bushnell through the pages of his second book, 
our author finds him at an alarming stage of advance in the 
path of religious error; and of which he speaks with frankness 
and seriousness. We would that it might prove to be not too 
late ; although there is but too much truth in the remark of the 
late venerable President Dwight, that ‘ there is no hope of a 
man, after he has written a book.” 

These remarks bring us to a point in our review on which it is 
doubtless proper to speak with some particularity, and to call 
attention to facts belonging to this investigation, but not em- 
braced in the Letters before us. This point is, the theological 
position at present occupied by Dr. Bushnell. After having 
advanced such singular and unscriptural views, on subjects vital 
in the system of Christian truth, he cannot be surprised nor 
reasonably offended, if the question should be asked, What is 
his theological latitude and longitude? Were he in Germany, 
he might bury himself in concealment, and amidst the multiform 
views abounding, might pass with little observation. But it so 
happens that he isa New England man. And it also happens, 
that, from education and habit, and the existence and preservation 
among us of the Puritan views of the Fathers of our country, 
the theological optics of New England men are somewhat keen 
and critical. Orthodox men here can generally give good 
reasons, and plenty of them, for their faith in the truth, and for 
their dissent from error, of whatever form. And the teachers 
and abettors of religious error, too, are quite skilful in ‘ making 
the worse appear the better reason,’ and moreover somewhat 
quick-sighted in discovering where a man stands and belongs, as 
to his theology. No minister therefore, who, in his pulpit or in 
his book, advances his views in good set English, and as a clear 
thinker, will be misunderstood, or have a wrong estimate put 
upon his theological position. 

Three years since, at the anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association in this city, as appears from the Annual 
Report of the Association for the year 1845, the Rev. Mr. 
Bellows, minister of a Unitarian Church in New York, sustained 
the idea of ‘ not erecting new pulpits, with the hope to advance 
Unitarianism; but of infusing its liberal and truly Christian 
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elements into other pulpits.”” He stated, that on “ the last 
Sabbath he had heard the Rev. Dr. Bushnell of Hartford preach. 
If such liberal sentiments as he advanced were to prevail gene- 
rally, it would argue ill for independence of Unitarian effort, 
but would react most forcibly upon the exclusiveness of other 
denominations, and forward most effectually Unitarian doctrine. 
This was all that was wanted.” 

Time passes on, and Dr. Bushnell comes forth with his book 
on Christian Nurture; first, the discourses by themselves ; after- 
wards, the same with several articles on kindred subjects. These 
books are examined, of course, by men of different theological 
creeds; and their opinions are given, of the theological position 
of their author. The Christian Register, a prominent Unitarian 
paper, of our city, quotes two solid columns from the discourses 
on Christian Nurture; adds thereto an article of some length 
on the subject, and insists that “‘ Dr. Bushnell’s views of religion 
are such as Unitarians accept and have maintained;”’ that 
‘‘Dr. Bushnell’s views of the fall into evil, and the rescue from 
it, of sin and redemption, are coincident with the views of 
Unitarians.”” The Christian World, another Unitarian paper 
in Boston, declares, that ‘a better tract on the religious bring- 
ing up of children is hardly to be met with anywhere,” and 
that ‘* Dr. Bushnell, in his exceeding good nature, has furnished 
Unitarians with a manual in harmony with their own views.” 

What, now, think Orthodox men, of Dr. Bushnell? The 
author of the Letters before us, speaks, for himself and for 
many others of the Orthodox school, and says to him: 

“The complaint against you, let it be distinctly understood, is not 
that you agree with Unitarians in some things, which are matters of 
mere speculation, but that you agree with them in matters of 
momentous interest, and matters in which they and the Orthodox 
have been considered as being toto celo apart. That the Unitarians 
have been convinced by your book that they were in an error, and 
have come over to Orthodox ground, no one pretends; and yet for 
some reason they are greatly pleased with your views.” “It is 
evident that Unitarians do understand adopt substantially their 
views in reference to depravity and regeneratien,_and the whole 
subject of Christian Nurture. And do you claim t : have 
misunderstood you? Not at all.” “One of two things must be 
true; either you intended to deceive the Unitarians, and are very 
happy to find that you have done it; or you and they do substantially 


agree on the points in question, — points not of mere speculation, 
but of great practical importance.” 
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Meanwhile what says Dr. Bushnell of himself? He says, (and 
this will explain the reason of the last sentence but one, above 
quoted from Dr. Tyler ;) ‘It gives me unfeigned pleasure to find 
myself approved by the Unitarians.” ‘And since my nerves 
are equal to it, I will go farther and confess that I had a secret 
hope beforehand, of carrying the assent of the Unitarians; that 
in drawing out my views of depravity as connected with organic 
character, and also in speaking of what I supposed to be their 
theory of education, I did seek to present the truth in such a 
way that all their objections might be obviated.” 

In which effort Dr. Bushnell has completely succeeded, not by 
convincing them of truths which he believed, and they did not ; 
but by going over to their creed on the points of doctrine in 
hand. 

These facts need no comment from us. The views which are 
taken of Dr. Bushnell’s theological position, by Unitarians, and 
by Orthodox men, it will be seen, are the same for substance. 
And ‘since his nerves are equal to it,’ he virtually endorses 
the views expressed of him. We give him full credit for his 
honesty, in this matter. And we advise his friends to be as 
honest as he is; and not to weary themselves with any farther 
attempts to maintain that he is a soundly Orthodox man. Let 
every man stand before the christian public for what discerning 
men of different sentiments honestly think and pronounce him to 
be ; and for what, in honesty, he confesses himself to be; and 
for what he unquestionably is. 

Dr. Bushnell had presented his views somewhat in detail, on 
the general subject of Divine influences, and the very important 
one embraced therein, of Revivals of Religion. The fifth of 
Dr. Tyler’s Letters is devoted principally to the examination of 
these views. He finds him objecting to the name or term 
‘revival of religion ;”’ neglecting to discriminate between the 
genuine and the spurious; confounding the works of the Holy 
Spirit, in the quickening of Christians and the awakening and 
revival of sinners, with the excitements produced by the preach- 
ing and measures of fanatical evangelists, of the Finney and 
Burchard class; criticising also the manner in which reports on 
the state of religion are presented in the meetings of the General 
Associations of Massachusetts and Connecticut ; and overlooking 
the fact that there have been numerous revivals entirely free 
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from the evils upon which he expatiates. In reading Dr. 
Bushnell’s remarks on this subject, we must say, that he appears 
in the attitude of a cynic, rather than of a Christian minister. 
We could not but ask, as we read his book, What has been his 
acquaintance with these scenes and seasons of the Divine favor 
to the Churches, especially within the bounds of New England, 
where they have ordinarily been free from spurious excitement ? 
Has he ever witnessed, and as a minister or as a private Chris- 
tian, been interested in a genuine revival of religion? There 
are passages in his book, which are very unhappily adapted, 
from the strong mixture of scepticism, ridicule and irreverence 
towards the sacred ‘things of the Spirit,” as they appear in 
revivals, which are very sure to wound serious piety, and to 
awaken the smile of derision in the thoughtless and the irreligious. 
This feature in Dr. Bushnell’s book appears to have struck Dr. 
Tyler, the editors of the Princeton Review, and others, as it has 
impressed us. We are persuaded, that in a serious reconsidera- 
tion of his own Janguage and general treatment of this subject : 
especially when the excitement of the present controversy shall 
have passed away, Dr. Bushnell will see occasion for deep regret 
at many things which he has allowed to escape from his pen. 
Unitarianism itself has, in recent years, been becoming at least 
more reverent in its treatment of such subjects; and has even 
written in some of its weekly journals, quite religiously upon this 
very subject of revivals. We commend to the imitation of Dr. 
Bushnell thus much at least, which is commendable, in the 
example of his new friends, the Unitarians. 

The last two Letters of Dr. Tyler are devoted to some topics 
kindred to that just noticed; and to the complaints of Dr. 
Bushnell respecting the type of religion in the Churches of New 
England since the days of Edwards; to his strictures on what 
he calls ‘‘ adult conversions,” ‘‘ angular experiences,”’ “violent 
demonstrations ;’’ to a defence of the type of religion which 
Dr. Bushnell has distorted; to the consideration of the mode of 
testing Christian character; to the vindication of Thomas 
Shepard and President Edwards, in their writings on the reli- 
gious affections; and to the consideration of Dr. Bushnell’s 
proposed remedies for the ‘‘ type of religion” which he fancies 
to be so very defective. Dr. Tyler also calls Dr. Bushnell’s 
attention to his caricatures and misrepresentations of the views 
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of ministers and churches in New England; and to the very 
exceptionable manner in which he treats the common views of 
regeneration; of the influence of the Spirit of God; and of 
Christian experience as wrought by divine grace. We might, — 
but we forbear,— write down, from Dr. Bushnell’s book, a 
catalogue of expressions, which it shocks Christian sensibility to 
read ; and in which we are grieved to find, that a man in the 
sacred office of the ministry should be found to indulge. We 
have in past years respected Dr. Bushnell for his talents; have 
read, with interest, many things from his pen; and have found 
him giving views of many subjects, which we fully approved. 
But we begin to shrink from reading any thing from his pen, 
relating to serious religion, and to sound theological truth; for 
he too often trifles with them. 

‘¢ Christ Jesus and him crucified,’ indeed have little place in 
Dr. Bushnell’s book. He speaks of him and his religion, occa- 
sionally; but he goes little, if any, farther than Unitarians 
themselves go, toward a recognition of the high and distinctive 
truths of the New Testament respecting Christ. That name, 
dear to every true disciple, “a name which is above every 
name,” does not seem possessed of any peculiar interest to Dr. 
Bushnell’s mind. If a Divine and Almighty Saviour has a place 
in his system of belief, and as concerned in the rescue of the 
sinner from eternal woe, it does not appear in his book. 

Here is probably one secret of the high satisfaction which 
Unitarians have manifested, as to the book in question. There 
is very little of Christ in it. ‘‘ The offence of the cross’ is 
not there. Unitarian antipathy toward such doctrines as 
atonement through the blood of Christ, justification by faith in 
Christ, and acceptance before the throne of God through the 
mediation of Christ, is in no hazard of being offended in reading 
what Dr. Bushnell has here written. He says of himself: 
“Tt gives me unfeigned pleasure to find myself approved by the 
Unitarians, and I hope they may be able to approve, in like 
manner, every sentiment I may hereafter publish.”” Here we 
have a very explicit and simple explanation of his reserve on 
such subjects in this book; and are quite fairly forewarned what 
to expect from him for the future. 

We shall continue to watch, with unabated interest, the pro- 
gress of the discussion on Christian Nurture. Probably “ the 
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end is not yet.”” That which began in a retired ministerial 
circle in Connecticut; and which, in little more than a year, has 
become a controversy of widely extended interest, will continue 
to engage the attention of the ministry and the churches. We 
earnestly hope that it will enlist their prayers also; and that min- 
isters, in their studies will seek, and in their pulpits will set forth, 
‘‘the instructions of truth,’’ which are involved in this matter. 
We have no fears for the final result. There is a wakefulness 
in goodly multitudes of minds among us, on every subject where 
great first principles of Christian doctrine are concerned; and 
there is an amount of attachment to the faith of our Puritan 
fathers, and to “sound doctrine,” which forbids us to believe 
that there will be any very extensive or important changes in the 
minds of the majority of New England Christians. Considerate, 
serious minds, here, are not thrown into ecstacies by any exhibi- 
tion of theological sky-rockets; nor are they frightened by any 
explosions of the mephitic gases, generated in the laboratory of 
any adventurous experimentalist in philosophy. They keep on, 
thinking for themselves; and “ searching the Scriptures whether 
these things are so.””’ Finding them not so; and being more in 
love with old and tried first principles, than with any man’s 
gorgeous dreams however well told, they are altogether inflexible. 
Let us be thankful to the blessed “¢ Spirit of truth,” who is the 
Author of all Christian steadfastness ; whose instructions *‘ make 
foolish the wisdom of this world; ”’ who “ keepeth the feet of his 
saints,” and ‘‘ directeth their hearts and minds into the truth.” 





OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


THEOLOGICAL Epucation.—JIn theological professors, the 
highest tone of orthodoxy should be combined with earnest piety. 
That the former qualification is necessary is evident from the fact, 
that while very few pupils are disposed, in this respect, to rise higher 
in the scale than their teachers, there is a tendency in the great body 
of them to fall somewhat short. This is evinced in the history of 
all our literary institutions, which are old enough to have a history, 
and in which especial regard has not been had to this matter. The 
moral gravitation of the human mind is hard to resist and overcome. 
One of our most celebrated professors, who sought to reduce the 
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standard of orthodoxy just a little, down to what he conceived to be 
the precise degree at which it ought to remain, and who has thereb 
given his name to a new ism, has been known to complain bitterly 
of his own pupils. Many of these have felt inclined to dilute his 
dogmas still further, and their weak notions have been laid to the 
charge of their teacher. He has been heard to remonstrate warmly 
against “being made responsible for the croaking of all the frogs in 
his pond.” And now, in his advancing years, he sees rivals risin 
near his throne, who pay little heed to his theological land-marks, 
and excite his gloomy apprehensions, which yet he does not publicly 
venture to express. 

The most popular theological seminary in the country seems to be 
that at Princeton. This cannot be ascribed to the celebrity of its 
professors ; for though they have made many valuable contributions 
to biblical and theological literature, they have done nothing so very 
remarkable in that line. But their unimpeachable and unsuspected 
orthodoxy, and their anxious heed to cultivate the personal piety of 
their students, have inspired the public with the highest confidence 
in their instructions. 

The opinion is gaining ground, that the mode of educating min- 
isters among us might be changed with great advantage. Instead of 
cooping them up in cloisters, to be regularly “ milled,” and turned 
out by machinery of three years’ operation, it is proposed to train 
them as men are trained for the other learned professions. Let them 
spend the winter months at the seminaries, under the highest pressure 
of lectures and discussions. ‘The rest of the time let them be at or 
near their homes, or the regions where they expect to labor; each 
under the regular private instruction of some faithful and exemplary 
minister, who will thoroughly train them to the practical part of the 
pastoral work. Did space permit, we could expatiate largely on the 
advantages of this plan. 


Memoir oF Mrs. Van Lennep. — It affords us sincere pleasure 
to see this valuable biography in a new and improved edition. The 
wide circulation of such books is one of the best modes of diffusing 
the knowledge of “the doctrine which is according to godliness.” 
Many persons strongly opposed to the doctrinal foundations of 
evangelical piety, become reconciled to them by the strength and 
beauty of the superstructure. Miss Hannah More, though inclined 
to Arminian sentiments, was fond of reading the practical and devo- 
tional writings of the strictest Calvinists. She used to say that she 
loved “the lean of their fat.” It is to be hoped that such as begin 
to relish such fare, may improve in their taste for stronger meat, 
till they can enjoy the rich provision which the Lord hath made for 
his people, in the “feast of fat things,—of fat things full of 
marrow.” 


History OF THE FLorma War. — Captain J. T. Sprague, of the 
army, who took an active part in this war, and was intimately 
acquainted with the other actors therein, has given a very copious 
account of the whole business. His work is one of great value, and 
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of painful interest. It is too much encumbered with documentary 
matter, some of which is not of the highest importance; but it 
contains by far the best account which has appeared of the “origin, 
progress, and conclusion” of that unhappy struggle. It originated 
in disputes between the slave-holding Indians and the slave-holding 
whites, as to the ownership of certain negroes. Then came the 
cruel strife, protracted by the wiles of the savage foe, aided as they 
were by the strange features of that singular country, and its climate. 
This strife exhausted the patience of our country, the skill of our 
statesmen, and the endurance of our ablest officers, till it was ended 
by the astonishing activity and prudence of General Worth. This 
is the commander, who, when asked where were his head-quarters, 
gave the prompt and characteristic answer: “In the saddle, Sir!” 
His rule was to give the enemy no rest, till they surrendered ; and he 
did not always ask their consent to surrender. Had the conduct of 
the Mexican war fallen into his hands, we are persuaded that he 
would, in half of the time, have “conquered” a better peace, than 
that which still hangs in dismal doubt of ratification. — Among 
many other interesting matters, Captain Sprague gives the story of 
the Cuba blood-hounds, which General Taylor imported to trace the 
evasive Seminoles in their rapid flights over fifty thousand square- 
miles of almost impassable territory. We have seen some of these 
dogs and their progeny; and miserable hounds they were, in no 
wise fierce or formidable, except in their close pursuit of the scent. 
The idea that an Indian, with his deadly rifle in his hands, could be 
worried by such assailants, is ridiculous. ‘They were employed only 
as trackers, as were the Indian guides and half-savage Georgia 
hunters; but the four-footed scouts proved wholly useless on the 
“trail.”— The most interesting portions of Captain Sprague’s vol- 
ume are his numerous delineations of Indian character, habits, 
feelings, and religious opinions. He has contributed some most 
valuable additions to the history of that fated race. Our fathers, 
perplexed to account for the peopling of this hemisphere, considered 
ita work of the devil, “who thought, by removing a part of the 
human race thither, to place them out of the reach of the gospel.” 
Would that they had been placed beyond the reach of our vices and 
our arms. Whiskey and gunpowder have beaten the Evil One in 
placing these sons of the soil beyond the gospel’s reach and power. 


Toe BrsrrotHecA AND THE EXAMINER.— A _ comparison 
of these able periodicals may afford a just idea of the differ- 
ence between Andover and Cambridge. ‘The Examiner is admi- 
rable for its literary merit, and aims to be popular; seeking 
rather what may serve for the embellishment of the life that now is. 
The Andover work is replete with rich and varied knowledge, pre- 
sented in the grave and earnest manner of men who habitually look 
rather to preparation for eternity, than to the enjoyment of time. 
The Boston publication deals chiefly in historical and biographical 
articles, written in somewhat of a worldly spirit, and tinged with 
Unitarian prejudice and partiality. The orthodox periodical deals 
largely in substantial Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical history, but 
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most of all in Biblical literature. It is this last point, which consti- 
tutes the principal difference in the matter of the two works. The 
Unitarians frankly own their increasing deficiency in this respect. 
The last number of the Examiner says of its denomination, what it 
has fully stated before: “For several years critical theology has 
been sinking into disrepute among us.” And naming the neglected 
writings of Norton, Livermore and Noyes, it asks: “ When we have 
named these publications, what remains that bears witness to a love 
of sacred criticism among either ministers or people?” It asserts 
that “the study of the Bible in the original languages,” “has given 
place to the gratification of tastes of a less professional character.” 
It goes on to say: “ We have mourned over the change, not only as 
affording a presage of the decay into which our denomination, if it 
continue to discredit the labors of the Biblical student, must fall, but 
as indicating an erroneous appreciation of the sources of religious 
truth.” For our part, we cannot blame the Unitarian ministers for 
letting the Bible alone. That book was never made for them. Its 
timber is too tough, knotty, and refractory for their tools. All their 
hewing and hacking, their chiselling and gouging, their planing and 
sand-papering, cannot give it a Unitarian shape. Since the revival of 
Biblical studies, under the zealous efforts of Professor Stuart and his 
pupils, within the last thirty or forty years, Unitarianism in this 
region has lost its proud ascendancy, and lowered its arrogant tone ; 
while the orthodox belief, drawn fresh from the pure “wells of salva- 
tion,” has gained immensely in strength, and in social influence, and 

bids fair to resume the position it held in the days of our glorious 

ancestors. The Bibliotheca Sacra is nobly helping the good work. 

It would seem that a religious community which can furnish scholars 

capable of producing such a quarterly, must have enough of readers 

and thinkers of like tastes, to sustain it in full vigor. We would 

earnestly exhort all who are capable of deriving benefit from its 

pages, to sustain its circulation, as well for their own sakes, as for the 

sake of the cause they love. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Anniversaries. — Great pains have been taken to give a more 
religious character to the meetings held in connection with our 
benevolent societies. A year ago, the pastors in the city and the 
secretaries of the various societies assembled, to see what could be 
done to improve the spiritual influence of our anniversaries. The 
result of several conferences has been given to the public, as pre- 
pared by a committee ; and it is hoped that great good will ensue. 


Clerical Changes. — Rev. Austin Phelps has been appointed 
Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover. On the 11th of May, he was dismissed from the pas- 
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toral charge of Pine St. Church, in this city, by a Council convened 
for the purpose. We hope that, in this removal, he will be to us as 
the sun in the summer solstice, which warms us most when he is the 
farthest from us.— Rev. Mr. Hague, it is said, will resign the 
charge of the Rowe Street Baptist Church, and be associated with 
Rev. Mr. Olmstead in editing the combined papers, the Reflector 
and the Watchman. This journal, thus ably manned, with a sub- 
scription-list of about ten thousand names, must exert an immense 
influence on the Baptist denomination and others, in New England 
and elsewhere. A tremendous responsibility rests upon its con- 
ductors. May they have grace to do all things well, and to accom- 


plish the greatest good. 


New York Anniversaries. — There is a great difference between 
the manner and spirit of such meetings as held in New York, and 
those which take place here. The morning prayer-meeting, which, 
with us, is one of the most delightful and profitable of all, has no 
place there, and its hallowing influences are greatly missed. Little 
or no provision is made for the entertainment of clergymen from 
abroad. The civility they receive is pretty much confined to an 
invitation to register their names at a certain book-store; and there 
it ends. Some, who came by invitation to address the different 
societies, were left to take care of themselves. Few of the pastors 
are seen at the public meetings. They take but little apparent 
interest in them; and are like men who never think of weeping 
under an affecting sermon, unless they hear it in their own parish. 
The business is given up to the secretaries of the various societies. — 
More manifestation of feeling is allowed than would be considered 
decorous with us. There is much stamping and clapping, when a 
speaker pleases the audience. This gives a sort of politico-religious 
tone to the assemblies. 

One of the most enthusiastic meetings was that of the Foreign 
Evangelical Society. Dr. Potts’s church was exceedingly crowded. 
There was more of France and Lamartine, than of heaven and 
Jesus Christ. The whole world was laid under contribution for 
matters of interest, and a thrilling effect was produced. — The Tract 
Society is doing wondrously. Its receipts for the last year were 
nearly a quarter of a million of dollars. Its publications are so 
numerous, that the statistics do but confuse the mind. — The Bible 
Society is no less prosperous and active. This also received a 
revenue of a quarter of a million, being an advance of fifty thou- 
sand dollars on the income of the preceding year. It is a shame 
to Boston and New England, that we have not here a suitable 
depository for the Bible. The depository has been placed, some- 
times among silks and satins, sometimes among hoes and _hatchets ; 
and, for the present, it occupies a comfortable corner in the rooms 
of the Tract Society. It is to be hoped that the Massachusetts 
Bible Society will see a proper place provided for this purpose, a 
place which a man can find without a guide. — The Sabbath School 
children of New York turned out to their anniversary, in an army 
of ten thousand strong, marshalled with batons and banners. 
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The reason assigned for the air of levity which pervades the New 

York meetings, and which leads to ludicrous story-telling and noisy 
applause, is that the popular taste demands it, and will not be 
satisfied without. But of this notion there was a practical refutation 
at the meeting in behalf of the American Board. It was one of the 
largest meetings of the week, and was pervaded as by the solemnity 
of eternity. Tears of profound emotion took the place of lightness 
of heart. There was no attempt at clamorous applause. It would 
have seemed as much out of place in a church on the Sabbath. 
These noisy demonstrations are so many safety-valves, which let off 
the excitement before a working head of steam can be raised. It is 
not the vapor which rushes forth with deafening sound that urges 
the slow barge, or propels the rapid car. But it is that which is 
confined and condensed, till it gathers more than giant strength, and 
operates with silent and resistless power. At the meeting of the 
American Board, the tender religious spirit which pervaded the 
heart of the speakers, found a response in that vast and weeping 
audience, which could scarcely refrain from an outbreak of sobs and 
sighs. Such a meeting is a heavenly augury in favor of the success 
of the cause. 

The Evangelical Alliance for all the United States held its 
meeting and chose its officers. Alas, it has but a consumptive look. 
Its life will, to all appearance, be short and not very merry. A 
moral union of Christians of different names, but united in affection 
and sympathy is greatly to be desired. But what can we hope from 
a formal union, in which some of the members must treat others as 
unbaptized, and as being out of the covenant of Christ, and in 
which one class of ministers regards the rest as usurpers of the 
sacred office? We honor the feeling which prompts these efforts ; 
but we feel that the foundations of true union are not yet laid and 
settled. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Apr. 20. Mr. Henry H. Saunderson, Ludlow, Ms. 
May 4. Mr. Orramel W. Cooley, Dover. 
“« « Mr. Ira M. Preston, at Marietta, Ohio, Missionary to 
Africa. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Apr. 19. Rev. Hubbard Beebe, South Wilbraham, Ms. 
“ 26. Rev. William C. Jackson, Lincoln. 

May 10. Rev. Augustus B. Collins, East Stafford, Conn. 
“ 18. Rev. George C. Partridge, Greenfield, Ms. 


CHURCH ORGANIZED. 
. At Indian Orchard District, Springfield, Ms. 
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Tue subscribers hereby express their conviction, that a periodical 
of the character of the Curist1an Opservatory is demanded by the 
wants of the religious community ; and they heartily. commend it. to 
the members of evangelical congregations, and to all with whom their 
opinion may have influence. It is their purpose, also, to contribute to 
its pages, so far as their duties and engagements will permit. 


N. ADAMS, GEORGE A. OVIATT, 
S. AIKEN, / AUSTIN PHELPS, 
RUFUS ANDERSON, GEO. RICHARDS, 
EDWARD BEECHER, WM. H. ROGERS, 

G. W. BLAGDEN, ' M. HALE SMITH, 
EDWARD _N. KIRK, J.B. WATERBURY. 


Boston, OctosEr 29, 1846. 


Manchester, Feb. 21, 1848. 

I should do wrong to myself, did I not express my hearty approval 
of the Osservatory. I love its thorough-going, unbending, Puritan 
character, its unflinching advocacy of the ‘old paths,’ and firm’ ad- 
herence to * sound doctrine ” in these days of slippery theology. ‘May 
it live and flourish, so long as there is work to be done for the defence 
of the truth. 

B. F. NORTHROP. 


| New Braintree, Feb., 3, 1848. 

I have carefully and with much pleasure perused nearly the whole 
work. Its objects, and the manner of accomplishing them, are such 
as cannot fail of securing the approbation of those who love the great 
principles which led our pilgrim fathers ‘* to seek a country,” and who 
desire to see those principles sustained, and transmitted to future gen- 
erations. Tam especially pleased to find the Bible occupying so 
prominent a place on the pages of the OsservarTory, and treated as 
the Word of God, and defended from the assaults of semi-infidelity 
which it has had to encounter in these latter days. This is what I 
think to be needed by the people at large. 

JouN Fiske. 
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Rev, Dr. Woodbridge, of Hadley, Mass. 


The character, objects and execution of the Cur1sT1AN OBSERVATORY 
are, in the opinion of the’ subscriber, such as to give it a just title to the 
warm and extensive patronage of the friends of evangelical truth, of 
the primitive order of the New England churches, of the junction of 


liberty with conservatism, and of practical and experimental piety. 
JOHN WOODBRIDGE. 


Tue Curist1an OssERvartory stands in the right place, having the 
widest horizon for its purposes in New England. It is built upon a 
good, solid, Puritan foundation ; and below that, as I believe, upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Curisr himself be- 
ing the chief corner-stone.” But such an observatory, with all! its 
advantages of basis, location and height, would be of little use wig a 
competent and wakeful observer; and so- far as I have been able to 
learn, the public think they have got the right man. He is, every 
month, pointing out to us some of the disturbing forces, which vex our 
system, and threaten us with “disastrous twilight.” If any of these 
dubious “‘ vestiges,” which lie beyond our system, should conglome- 
rate themselves into ‘« wandering stars,” I doubt not he will give us 
the elements of their orbits, and warn us of the danger. Some, per- 
haps, would be heartily glad to be rid, both of the Observatory and the 
Observer ; but for myself, I hope that the one will stand as long as 
Bunker Hill monument, that the other will live a great while to an- 
nounce the result of his observations, and that when he is: transferred 


to a higher sphere, a worthy successor may never be wanting. 
Pittsfield, Feb. 14, 1848. H. HUMPHREY. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 
VOLUME FIRST. 


i~ 





DADAM MN 


Tue first volume of this work, for 1847, contains a series of arti- 
cles on the Inspiration of the Bible ; another on the use and necessity 
of creeds; another exposing the mistakes and misstatements, in dis- 
paragement of Orthodoxy, made by ex-president Quincy in his History 
of Harvard College ; and another of lives and sketches of eminent 
Puritans. Besides these, there is a great variety of articles and re- 
views, none long, and many short and condensed, relating to subjects 
of religious and practical interest. ‘The whole forms a handsome vol- 
ume, combining utility with entertainment, It may be had, on appli- 
eation at this office, neatly bound in cloth, at very moderate terms. 

















